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GREAT AUSTIN ORGAN 
FOR EASTMAN THEATER 


WILL BE READY IN OCTOBER 





Said to Be Largest “Movie” Instru- 
ment in the World—Fine Features 
Included in Specifications 
By Gleason. 


With the completion in October of 
the Austin organ, costing $85,000, in 
the Eastman Theater, Rochester will 
have what is claimed to be the largest 
theater organ in the world, and one 
that for flexibility and completeness 
will compare with any concert organ 
in existence. Harold Gleason's task 
in designing this organ was to pro- 
vide an instrument that would be 
suited to the accompaniment of high- 
class motion pictures and that would 
be equally satisfactory for recital 
work. 

The organ will have four manuals 
and echo, with a floating string organ 
of eleven ranks divided into two 
groups and a floating orchestral or- 
gan of twenty-seven stops. These 
organs have their individual couplers 
end are playable from any manual. 
Two harps and two sets of chimes 
are provided. 

A glance at the specifications will 
show that the instrument is built on 
substantial lines, with all the added 
Nexibility and tone colors necessary 
for theater work. The organ is en- 
tirely enclosed except for the diapa- 
son section of the great, the pedal 
open diapason and the solo tuba mira- 
bilis. The last mentioned, on thirty- 
inch wind, will dominate the entire 
power of the organ in single notes. 
The pedal organ is complete and va- 
ried. Of particular interest are the 
separate mixtures, the timbre-creating 
mixtures, the pedal six-rank compen- 
sating mixture and the 16-foot, 8-foot, 
514-foot and 4-foot tubas in the solo. 
All of the reeds are independent. 

A Steinway concert grand piano will 
be playable from any keyboard with 
expression, and a complete equipment 
of traps and percussion instruments 
in a separate swell-box is included. 

The console will stand on an ele- 
vator in the center of the orchestra 
pit on a turntable. A special console 
has_ been designed, making use of 
stopkeys, all within convenient reach 
of the hands. There are over 225 of 
these keys in addition to a complete 
set of couplers. The work has been 
so carefully planned, however, that 
there is no confusion to the experi- 
enced organist. 

The organ has two complete blow- 
ing outfits, both having switches at 
the console. Cutouts are provided for 
each of the eight divisions for use in 
case of trouble. Double touch is used 
on the great manual. 

Altogether this is one of the most 
interesting and remarkable organs of 
recent years. 

The organ is installed at the side 
and rear of the stage in a beautiful 
auditorium seating 3,300. 

Following are the specifications: 


GREAT ORGAN. 

Open Section, 7-inch Wind: 
Double Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Second Dianason, & ft., 73 pipes. 
Tibia Plena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

First Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Quinte, 5% ft., 73 pipes. 
Enclosed Section, 7-inch Wind: 
Contra Gamba, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Double Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Third Diapason, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 
Viole de Gamba, 8 fi., 73 pipes. 
Great Flute, 8 ft., 73 
Harmonic Flute, 
Fugara, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Twelfth. 2% ft., 61 pipes. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft., 


Nineteenth. "1% f. 
Septieme, 11/7 ft., 
Twenty- second. 1 'tt., 61 = 
Mixture. 5 ranks, 305 p 


Double Trumpet, 16 tt. 3 ‘pipes. 
Harmonic Trumpet, 8 ft. 73 pipes 
Harmonic Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 


Harn (Choir). 8 ft. 
Carillons (Solo), 8 ft. 
Chimes (Echo), 8 ft. 








ALLAN BACON, WHO TAKES CALIFORNIA POSITION. 








DEATH OF ERNST SCHMIDT. 





Manager of Aeolian Organ Depart- 
ment in Chicago Passes Away. 
Chicago organ circles received a 
shock when word went out of the death 
on July 28 of Ernst Schmidt, head of 
the organ department of the Aeolian 
Company for Chicago and vicinity. 
Mr. Schmidt passed away at his home 
in Wilmette after an illness of only a 
few days. He was at his office three 
days before his death. 

Mr. Schmidt was 53 years old and 
was the oldest of the six children of 
Hermann Schmidt, head of the well- 
known Schmidt Music Company of 
Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Schmidt was 
born at Muscatine, Iowa. 

Mr. Schmidt from his earliest child- 
hood evinced a keen interest in music. 
When the time arrived for him to 
take up the study of it, he chose the 
violin as his favored instrument and 
devoted several years, including three 
years in Berlin, to the mastery of it, 
with a view to making it his life’s 
work.. Upon his return from abroad 
he took a studio in Steinway Hall, 
which was shared by Miss Eloise 
Harford, a teacher of voice, who 
later became his wife. He became a 
member of the Thomas Orchestra and 
taught violin for several years. Dur- 
ing this period he was a frequent 
caller at Lyon & Healy’s and was 
often asked by P. J. Healy, an inti- 
mate friend of his father, whether he 
was not ready to give up teaching and 
enter the business world. Owing to 
Mr. Schmidt’s love for the violin, this 
did not appeal to him; but the day 
came when he consented to enter the 
employ of Lyon & Healy. As time 
went on he was made manager of the 
Aeolian department, as well as the 
church organ department, there, and 
he was likewise a stockholder. 

This connection was terminated in 
the fall of 1907 and in February, 1908, 
the Chicago office of the pipe organ 
department of the Aeolian Company 
was established and he was made its 
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manager. 





ALLAN BACON WILL GO WEST 


Leaves Iowa Position for College of 
the Pacific at San Jose. 

Allan Bacon has resigned his posi- 
tion as head of the organ. department 
at Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, 
and has been elected. head of the piano 
and organ department of the College 
of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal., where 
he will take up his work in Septem- 
ber. 

During the three years Mr. Bacon 
has been connected with Parsons Col- 
lege his recitals at the college chapel 
have been a feature of his work and 
have served to attract the attention 
of the entire state. More than thirty 
of these recitals have been given. A 
noticeable characteristic of the pro- 
grams has been the emphasis placed 
upon the American composer. Sev- 
eral of the programs were devoted ex- 
clusively to American works. In his 
new field Mr. Bacon promises to car- 
ry on still more energetically the cam- 
paign for recognition of native 
writers. 

Previous to going to Parsons Col- 
lege Mr. Bacon was organist at Kings- 
highway Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis. His organ studies were pur- 
sued mainly under the direction of 
Charles Galloway. He also studied 
piano under Victor Ehling and Rudolf 
Ganz. 








ENGAGES FAIRCLOUGH. 


Paul Musician Will Be Official 
Organist at University. 
George H. Fairclough of St. Paul 

has been engaged as the official or- 

ganist for the University of Minne- 
sota for the coming year and will give 

a series of weekly recitals on the four- 

manual Austin organ to be installed 

in the new $300,000 music building. 

Carlyle Scott. head of the school of 

music, announced a few days ago. 

Work of installing the organ was be- 

gun Aug. 20 and is expected to be 


ad 9 he 
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completed when the fall term opens. 


CHICAGO CONVENTION 
SOARS TO HIGH POINT 


NOBLE ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Large Attendance Despite Railroad 
Difficulties—Street Railway Walk- 
out Fails to Mar Week—To 
Rochester in 1923. 


The organistial hosts descended 
upon Chicago as July came to a close, 
and before their four-day stay had 
been completed they had seen and 
had conquered the city. They carried 
the gospel of organ music to the far- 
thest western point at which the Na- 
tional Association of Organists had 
ever reached with its annual conven- 
tions, and left a fruitful work well 
started. The weather man did his 
best and maintained the reputation of 
Chicago as a summer resort, and the 
Lake Michigan breeze remained “on 
the job” throughout the sessions. 
When the guests departed they voted 
Chicago a place where every prospect 
pleases and only the street car men 
are vile. The one blot on the week’s 
profit and pleasure was that adminis- 
tered by the street railway strike, 
which tied up transportation on the 
surface and elevated lines during the 
entire convention. The nearness of 
the places where recitals were given 
prevented the visitors from having 
as much annoyance as might other- 
wise have been their lot, but the gen- 
eral paralysis of business in the down- 
town district and the confusion 
brought about by a traffic tieup nat- 
urally were felt. 

Notwithstanding this unforeseen 
and unpreventable difficulty and the 
deterrent effect of the shopmen’s 
strike on the railroads, the convention 
proved one of the notable annual suc- 


cesses with which the N. A. O. has 
made us familiar. The attendance of 
organists from outside Chicago 


reached nearly 250, one of the largest 
ever attained and far beyond the ex- 
pectations of those in charge when 
it was decided a year ago to hold the 
meetings in this city. Some of the 
recitals had audiences of approximate- 
ly 1,000 people. Among those who 
came from a distance nearly every 
state in the union was represented. 
There were a number from Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts and other New 
England states, as well as from New 
York and Pennsylvania. They also 
came from California, from Florida, 
from Texas and from North Dakota. 
The twin cities of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis had a goodly delegation and 
a much larger one came from the 
nearby city of Milwaukee. ‘Canada 
also had its representatives, and Indi- 
ana, Iowa and Ohio sent their or- 
ganists. 
T. Tertius Noble President. 


The election of officers resulted as 


follows: 

President—T. Tertius Noble, New 
York City. 

Vice Presidents—Henry S. Fry, 


Philadelphia; Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, 
Asbury Park, N. J.; Dr. Francis Hem- 
ington, Chicago. 

Secretary and Director of Publicity 
—Willard I. Nevins, New York City. 

Treasurer—John Doane, New York 
City. 

Executive Committee—Reginald L. 
McAll, chairman, New York City; 
Mrs. Kate Elizabeth Fox, Morris- 
town, N. J.; Miss Jane Whittemore, 


Elizabeth, N. J.; Frank Stewart Ad- 
ams, New York City; Albert Cots- 


worth, Chicago; Lynnwood Farnam, 
New York City; Harold Gleason, 
Rochester, N. Y.; E. K. Macrum, New 
York City; Rollo F. Maitland, Phila- 


delphia; John W. Norton, Chicago: 
Albert Reeves Norton, Pittsburgh; 


F. W. Riesberg, New York City: Dr. 
Alexander Russell, Princeton, N. J.: 


Herbert S. Sammond, New York 
City; Dr. John McE. Ward, Philadel- 
phia; A. Campbell Weston, Brook- 
lyn, >’ 2 


The choice of Mr. Noble was hailed 
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with enthusiasm because of his high 
reputation both in his native country 
and in the United:States and the deep 
interest he has shown in the work of 
‘the National Association of Organists 
for several years, especially in connec- 
tion with his work as a member of 
the executive committee. 
To Rochester in 1923. 


By a vote of the convention at the 
business session on the last day, it 
was decided to accept the invitation 
for 1923 of Rochester, N. Y., present- 
ed by Harold Gleason and George 
Eastman. The choice was considered 
a very fortunate one, as Rochester 
is midway between the east and the 
middie west. Rochester is making 
rapid strides toward becoming the 
organ center of the United States, 
with the famous work being done 
through its great new Eastman School 
of Music and the remarkable organs 
installed there. These organs as well 
as the large one in the home of Mr. 
Kastman, the patron saint of music 
of the city. will be at the disposal of 
the convention recitalists. 

Chicago never before had experi- 
enced such a concentrated feast of 
organ music or such an invasion of 
organists, and the experience was a 
very happy one for those interested 
in the organ in this part of the coun- 


try. To many of the visitors from a 
distance it was a revelation of what 
could be found in Chicago, while to 


Chicago it was an equally interesting 
revelation of the possibilities of an 
N. A. O. convention. 

Reception Is Auspicious Start. 

The opening event of the series of 
meetings and recitals was the infor- 
mal -get-together in the parlors of the 
Auditorium Hotel the evening of 
Monday, July 31. This reception 
struck the keynote of the week, for it 
was marked by a large attendance 
and a splendid enthusiasm, and re- 
sulted in awakening a fine spirit of 
zood fellowship at the outset between 
the visitors and their hosts. The re- 
ception committee headed by Albert 
Cotsworth saw to it that all became 
acquainted and effectually carried out 
Mr. Cotsworth’s intention that in 
addition to the benefits of an intel- 
lectual sort the visitors should re- 
ceive the benefit of pleasant associa- 
tion with one another. The attend- 
ance at the reception at once made it 
plain that the attendance at the con- 
vention would be large. 

Welcomed to Chicago. 

The first business meeting of the 
association was called to order in 
Kimball Hall a little after 10 o’clock 
on Tuesday morning by President 
Fry, whose even-tempered mood and 
executive ability did much to make 
the meetings successful. In the ab- 
sence of Mayor Thompson, who was 
detained because of the street railway 
strike and its attendant municipal 
chaos, he was represented by Leon 
Hornstein, assistant corporation coun- 
sel, who made a happy address wel- 
coming the visitors and pointing out 


for their benefit a number of the 
features and famous advantages of 
the city. President Fry responded to 


Mr. Hornstein. 

After these formalities business was 
taken up and Miss Alice R. Deal of 
Chicago acted as secretary in place 
of Willard I. Nevins, absent in Eu- 
rope. State presidents made their re- 
ports and told of the work accom- 
plished since the Philadelphia conven- 
tion in various parts of the country. 
Dr. Francis Hemington reported in 
person for the Illinois chapter and 
told of a membership drive which had 
added a large number to the list this 
year. W. Lawrence Cook, | state 
president for Kentucky, who was de- 
tained by illness in his family, wrote 
of a successful year. Monthly meet- 
ings were held and were well at- 
tended. James R. Gillette and Charles 
M. Courboin were brought to Louis- 
ville to give recitals. The chapter 
has added several new members and 
has prepared mailing lists to be used 
in a new membership drive. 

George Henry Day, F. A. G. O., 
state president for Delaware, told in a 

letter of the activities in that small but 
active state. During the last twelve 


months the membership of the chap- 
ter in Delaware has been more than 
doubled. 
lic recitals 
dinners. 


There have been four pub- 
and monthly round-table 
The latter have been espe- 





cially interesting and have been the 
means of bringing the. organists to- 
gether. William Powell ‘Twaddell, 

North Carolina state president, 
ported: considerable activity toward 
organizing the organists of that state. 
He has also circularized the clergy in 
all the larger cities and put before 
every association of ministers in the 
state an explanation of the aims and 
purposes of the N. A. O. 

Myron C. Ballou in an interesting 
letter reported that the Rhode Island 
council has ‘held monthly meetings 
and recitals during the season. Eleven 
new members have been added to the 
list. The policy has been to furnish 
varied programs at meetings. 

Dr. William A. Wolf, president of 
the Pennsylvania state council, wrote 
his report on board the Adriatic on 
his way to Europe, with Italy as his 
final destination. 

he year just | ended bears evi- 
dence,” he said, “of Pennsylvania’s 
being very much to the fore. With 
great pleasure I refer to the activity 
of the Lancaster chapter, one of the 
largest and most active chapters. Tuitis 
chapter has established a precedent 
worthy of consideration and my ideal 
from the outset of the organization of 
the N. A. O. During the past sea- 
son two great recitals were given by 
Rollo F. Maitland and Firmin Swin- 
nen. H. A. Sykes of Norristown with 
his choir of fifty voices paid a festival 
visit by automobile and sang the first 
public service of the Pennsylvania 
state council in a most commendable 
manner. June 5 the second state con- 
vention was held at Harrisburg with 
a program worthy of consideration. 
The Lancaster chapter has advanced 
the movement for a municipal organ 
with a pledge of not less than $500. It 
has established a library of musical 
literature, for members. I hope the 
coming winter to have a circulating 
library of musical periodicals, reach- 
ing all of the fifty members every 
week. Last, but not least, we are to 
have a circulating library of tried-out 
anthems and new anthems, in the 
hope of establishing a circulating li- 
brary of organ works.” 

The convention selected a nominat- 
ing committee as follows: Reginald 
L. McAll, chairman; Rollo F. Mait- 
land, Miss Jane Whittemore, John 
W. Norton, Lewis A. Vantine, Miss 
Florence Hodge, George H. Fair- 
clough, Paul Ambrose, Albert Cots- 
worth and Alice R. Deal. 

Paper by Felix Borowski. 

After the business meeting came 
the paper of Felix Borowski, noted 
Chicago ‘composer and president of 
the Chicago Musical College. Mr. 
Borowski was unable to be present 
in person and his paper was read by 
Albert Reeves Norton of Pittsburgh. 

The annual report of the treasurer 
was presented by A. Campbell Wes- 
ton. It showed total receipts to July 
25 of $3,372.70, added to a balance in 
the bank July 14, 1921, of $800.30. To- 
tal disbursements for the year were 
$3,164.33. The balance in the bank 
July 25, 1922, was $1,008.67. 

Clarence Eddy’s Recital. 

The first recital of the series mark- 
ing the convention was, most appro- 
priately, that of Clarence Eddy, dean 
of American organists and one of the 
men who have made organ history not 
only in his home city of Chicago, but 
in all parts of the United States and 
abroad. To hear Mr. Eddy was an 
opportunity to which hundreds from 
outside Chicago had looked forward 
and the large St. James’ Episcopal 
Church held a large audience when 
Mr. Eddy took his seat at the console 
of the fine four-manual Austin organ. 
St. James’ is a historic church, noted 
for much, including its fine music, and 
it was likewise appropriate that Mr. 
Eddy should appear in an edifice as 
much associated with the history of 
the city as his career has been with 
that of organ music in Chicago. 

His first number was Yon’s new 
“Hymn of Glory,” dedicated to the 
American Legion and heard often in 
recital since its recent publication, and 
it was played with fine taste and beau- 
tiful variety in registration. Then Mr. 
Eddy played with exquisite delicacy 
Diton’s “Keep Me from _ Sinking 
Down.” Very original and charming 
compositions were Carl K. McKinley’s 
Arabesque and Cantilena, the work 
of the young Hartford organist who, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








to better his position? 
for you. 





ARE YOU A CONSOLE HELPER 


with two or three years’ experience who wants 
We have an opportunity 
Also want organ erectors. 


Bartola Musical Instrument Company 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

















FOR SALE—ORGANS, ETC. 





FOR SALE — ONE SET OF FIVE 
brass tuning horns for sale by William 








King, 4982 Lake Park avenue, Chicago. 
received his training in Illinois. Then 
came Dr. Lewis Browne’s ‘Con- 


trasts,” rapidly becoming one of the 
most popular recital program num- 
bers, and the work of a well-known 
Chicagoan. Another Chicago man’s 
fine work was shown when William 


Lester’s “In a Cloister Garden” was 
played. Frederic Groton’s “After- 
glow,” in manuscript; Wallace’s new 


Fantasia on “Heinlein,” which con- 
tains a fine climax, and the Allegro 
con Fuoco by de Boeck, played bril- 
liantly, brought the program to a 
close. Mr. Eddy had not only a large 
audience, but an appreciative one, and 
it flocked to the console after the re- 
cital to pay tribute to him. 


Recital by Lynnwood Farnam. 


Lynnwood Farnam at the large 
Skinner organ in the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church created a_ sensation 
Tuesday evening before one of the 
largest audiences it has ever been the 
privilege of this writer to see at an 
organ recital anywhere. Those who 
had previously heard Mr. Farnam 
and were acquainted with his attain- 
ments as a virtuoso were delighted 
but not surprised. Those who heard 
him for the first time could hardly 
restrain themselves and were both de- 
lighted and surprised. It was playing 
of the kind which eventually must 
convince the most stubborn enemy 
of the organ of its wonderful adapta- 
bility as a concert instrument worthy 
of the most superb virtuosity. 

Mr. Farnam began with the Chica- 
goan Leo Sowerby’s chorale prelude 
on “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart,” fol- 
lowed by Philip James’ fine ‘“Medi- 
tation a Ste. Clotilde,” played with 
perfect expression. Then came the 
Scherzetto in F minor by Vierne, one 
of his recently discovered twenty-four 
pieces written for harmonium or or- 
gan, and then a most fascinating Toc- 
cata-Prelude on “Pange Lingua,” by 
Bairstow. Karg-Elert’s Chaconne 
was a stupendous work. Then there 
was the “Communion” of Eduardo 
Torres, a modern Spanish composi- 
tion, followed by Harry B. Jepson’s 
delightful “Pantomime.” Boellmann’s 
“Ronde Francaise” and a masterly 
rendition of Bach’s chorale prelude on 
“Alle Menschen Miissen Sterben” 
were placed between two of Marcel 
Dupre’s works—a Toccata on “Ave 
Maris Stella” and his Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor. The latter num- 
ber was a stunning close to a splendid 
program, in which Mr. Farnam 
showed consummate art and colossal 
musicianship. All was played from 
memory, and all of it with that almost 
uncanny control of every resource of 
the instrument and the impeccable ac- 
curacy which are attributes of Far- 
nam’s work. 

Wednesday at Kimball Hall opened 
with a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee and state presidents, and at 11 
o’clock the convention met to hear 
the paper of Dr. Peter C. Lutkin, or- 
ganist and composer, and dean of the 
Northwestern University School of 
Music, as well as director of the fa- 
mous A Cappella Choir of North- 
western and of the Evanston music 
festival. Dr. Lutkin’s paper was read 





by Albert Cotsworth, and dealt with 





WANTED—HELP. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS ORGANIST 
for Presbyterian church in Florida winter 
resort. Salary, $1,000 a year, with two 
months’ vacation. Good opportunities for 
teaching. Address J-4, The Diapason. 


WANTED—AN OUTSIDE MAN FOR 
tuning and repairing. State experience 
and full particulars. BEMAN ORGAN 
COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 


WANTED — FIRST-CLASS OUTSIDE 
man at once, steady work and good pay. 
Address J-2, The Diapason. 


WANTED—ORGANISTS FOR THE- 
ater work. Organists coached on style 
and repertoire for theater playing by 
specialist. Lucrative positions. Over two 
hundred pupils of Sidney Steinheimer 
now playing in theaters. Address SI1D- 
NEY STEINHEIMER, manager and in- 
structor, organ department, Frank Mil- 
ler Lyceum, ang West Forty- fifth street, 
New York City. 


WANTED — TWO FIRST-CLASS 
metal pipe makers. Steady position and 
good wages for the right men. Address 
H 3, The Diapason. 


WANTED — FIRST-CLASS ee 
pipe makers. Steady work. SAM 
PIERCE ORGAN PIPE COMPANY. 
Reading, Mass. 


WANTED—CONSOLE, CHEST AND 
action hands. THE MARR & COLTON 
COMPANY, Inc., Warsaw, N. Y. 


WANTED — A-1 ORGANIST FOR 
Florida church; salary $1,200 for ten 
months. Chance for teaching. Address 
H-5, care of The Diapason. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED ORGAN 
builders for outside erecting and finishing. 
THE AMERICAN PHOTO PLAYER 
COMPANY, San Francisco, Calif. (tf) 


WANTED—REED AND STRING PIPE- 
makers, by Eastern concern. Day or 
piecework. Overtime. Worth while in- 
vestigating. Address B 4, The Diapason. 


WANTED—First-class men wanted in 
all branches of organ building. Also a 
bright young man who wants to learn 
voicing to assist voicer. Nine-hour day, 
ares pay, steady work. BENNETT OR- 

N CO., Rock Island, II. (tf) 
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pipemakers. Address John A. Hanley, 
— Organ Company, Dorchester, 
ass. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED REED 
and flue voicers. Steady work with good 
pay. Address D. 1, The Diapason. 


THE DIAPASON. 


Entered as second-class matter March 
1, 1911, at the pcstoffice at Chicago, Ill., 
under act of March 3, 1879. 

Issued monthly. Office of publication, 
1507 Kimball Bullding, Wabash avenue 
and Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 











“A Cappella Singing.” It appears in 
full in another column of this issue. 
Two-Console Recital a Feature. 
Wednesday afternoon the conven- 
tion moved over to Medinah Temple. 
on the north side, one of the famous 
auditoriums of the city, where the 
Shriners take justifiable pride in their 
organ of ninety-two speaking stops, 
the second largest instrument in the 
city, and the largest of modern con- 
struction, built several years ago by 
the Austin Company. Here took 
place one of the historic features of 
the 1922 convention—the playing of 
Yon’s “grand symphonic prelude” for 
two organs on the theme “In Hoc 
Signo Vinces” (“In this sign thou 
shalt conquer”’)—the historic words 
seen flaming in the sky by the Em- 
peror Constantine. Only on one oth- 
er occasion has this work for two 
organs been performed in public, and 
the previous occasion was in Rome. 
The composer wrote this unique or- 
gan work in 1909, and it was first 
performed for a large church celebra- 
tion at St. Peter’s, Rome, Mr. Yon 


[Continued on third page.] 
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CHICAGO CONVENTION 
SOARS TO HIGH POINT 
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being at the first organ and his teach- 
er, R. Renzi, at the second. The com- 
position follows the symphonic form. 
A massive fugue subject in B flat ma- 
jor which serves to represent the on- 
ward movement of the army in its 
success is heard at the beginning and 
a beautiful chorale in D major typi- 
fying the cross is given out by the 
second organ after the exposition of 
the fugue subject. After considerable 
development there appears a new 
melodic movement built with a charm- 
ing echo effect and the whole is 
worked up to a thrilling climax. The 
fugue subject reappears after a brief 
andante and the chorale is brought 
in almost simultaneously. This leads 
up to a pedal cadenza for the first 
organ and the whole ends with a 
colossal fortissimo of three chords. 


The composer considers this com- 
position, dedicated to Charles M. 
Courboin, to be one of his greatest 
works, and the National Association 
of Organists was fortunate in secur- 
ing it for its first performance in 
America at this convention, 

Rollo Maitland sat at the four-man- 
ual stopkey console on the stage and 
Henry S. Fry presided at the five- 
manual drawstop console on the bal- 
cony. 

It was a Philadelphia program—a 
feature which has come to be expected 
at every N. A. O. convention—and be- 
fore the Yon number Captain A. Gor- 
don Mitchell played splendidly a 
group including Bach’s Great G minor 
Fantasia and Fugue; an Allegretto 
Scherzando by J. Stuart Archer and 
two chorale improvisations of Karg- 
Elert—“Ein Lammlein Geht und 
Tragt die Schuld” and “Herr Jesu 
Christ, Dich zu uns Wend.” Mr. 
Mitchell interpreted all these works 
in a most scholarly manner. After 
the composition for two performers, 
Mr. Fry was heard in a group includ- 
ing Cesar Franck’s Chorale in A mi- 
nor, Karg-Elert’s “Clair de Lune” 
and Stebbins’ “In Summer.” Mr. 
Fry’s style is clear, his playing is in- 
teresting and the sincerity of the man 
is apparent in his interpretations. Mr. 
Maitland closed the program with 
Bach’s Passacaglia in C minor, a 
Canzonetta written by his daughter, 
Marguerite, and his own transcription 
of Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav.” 
The last-named was one of the out- 
standing features of ihe recital pro- 
grams of the week. It was a per- 
formance that aroused the admiration 
of the large audience and showed Mr. 
Maitland at his best—as a player of 
force and of feeling. Young Miss 
Maitland is only 12 years old, but her 
composition is by no means a childish 
effusion, but a piece of real merit 
which quite proves that the remark- 
able talent for which the Maitland 
family is known is being handed down 
to the next generation. 

After the Medinah Temple recital 
those attending the convention walked 
over to Rush street, where a photo- 
graph of the convention was taken in 
front of St. James’ parish house. 


Dr. MacMillan Is Heard. 


Kimball Hall was the scene of an- 
other remarkable recital Wednesday 
evening, when Ernest MacMillan, 
Mus; Dy FB: RC. ©O.,. oF “Foronto, 
Ont., played as the invited represen- 
tative of the Canadian College of Or- 
ganists. Here was an unassuming 
man, still young, who gave us a fine 
example of the best style of schol- 
arly playing. When one looked at Dr. 
MacMillan and Mr. Farnam he real- 
ized what giants had just grown up 
in the organ world on this continent 
and what encouragement for the fu- 
ture of organ playing was held out by 
the presence of such as they. Dr. 
MacMillan won his doctor’s degree 
through work done while a war pris- 
oner in Germany. He, like Farnam, 
played his entire program from mem- 
ory, and with perfect control of all 
the fine features of the beautifully 
voiced three-manual and echo organ 
which occupies the charming recital 
hall in the Kimball building. Among 
the most noticeable points was his 
playing of the Bach D major Prelude 
and Fugue, which he interpreted with 
beautiful color. After this and three 


‘Sammond. 





chorale preludes—by Parry, Bach and 
Brahms—which preceded it, he lent 
variety to his program with the “Pa- 
vane sur une Infante Defunte” by 
Maurice Ravel; Jongen’s familiar May 
Song and the Scherzo from Widor’s 
Fourth Symphony. The third was 
played with exceeding daintiness. 
Wolstenholme’s “Romanza” and “All- 
egretto” were marked by beautiful 
work with the solo stops and the final 
number, Hollins’ Concert Overture 
in F minor, dedicated to Dr. Mac- 
Millan, was a powerful climax to the 
evening—one of enjoyment and edu- 
cation for all who were privileged to 
be present. 
For a Larger Membership. 

Thursday morning was devoted to a 
discussion of ways and means of in- 
creasing the membership and effective- 
ness of the N. A. O. Reginald L. Mc- 
All, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, presided over the discussion. 
An interesting feature was a report 
from Herbert S. Sammond, chairman 
of the committee on membership, read 
by Mr. McAll. The committee con- 
sisted of Miss Florence Hodge, Miss 
Jane Whittemore, Edward S. Breck, 
George Henry Day, Arthur B. Jen- 
nings, Jr.. Hermon B. Keese, Albert 
R. Norton, F. W. Riesberg and Mr. 
A letter was drafted and 
mailed to every member, together 
with certain addresses in pamphlet 
form that had been delivered before 
the association at various times. The 
letter, signed by the chairman, set 
forth the advantages of being a mem- 
ber of the N. A. O. and urged each 
member to send in the names of other 
organists who were not yet members, 
for which a blank form, an application 
blank and a return envelope were 
enclosed. The record of new mem- 
bers during the year reached 230 up 
to July 30, which, of course, does not 
include about sixty who joined at 
the convention. The total member- 
ship July 30 was 770. The aim and 
hope of the committee, as well as 
that of President Fry, was to have 
reached the thousand mark for this 
convention, but the committee called 
the attention of every member to 
some significant figures or facts that 
ought not to be, and for which a rem- 
edy should be suggested. 


Jesse Crawford Is Heard. 

The theater session of the conven- 
tion has always aroused great interest 
and this year was no exception. A 
large number of members and guests 
assembled at the Chicago Theater 
Thursday morning. The altruistic ex- 
ecutives of Chicago’s transportation 
prevented the convention from hear- 
ing a specially prepared transcription 
by Jesse Crawford, his train being 
late. He played the solo on the week’s 
program of the Chicago Theater. It 
gave the members a good opportunity 
to hear the various stops individually 
and in combination. The large Wur- 
litzer here has a remarkably pleasing 
tone. Mr. Crawford played an appro- 
priate selection for each stop and dem- 
onstrated several effects commonly 
used on this type of organ, such as 
bagpipes, cabaret orchestra, cat-calls 
and military band. While the use of 
comic slides gets a laugh in this kind 
of solo, the dignified manner in which 
Mr. Crawford treated the demonstra- 
tion appealed to those who like to see 
a high standard maintained even in a 
performance intended to appeal to pop- 
ular taste. 

Mr. Crawford then played the fea- 
ture picture, Wallace Reid, in “The 
Dictator,” and showed himself to be 
a well-trained musician with a knowl- 
edge of legitimate organ playing. His 
modulations were original and inter- 
esting and he exploited modern chro- 
matic harmony in refreshing contrast 
to many who perform on orchestral 
organs and whose vocabulary is often 
of the kindergarten variety. 

During the intermission between the 
Chicago Theater performance and the 
trip to Ravinia Park many of the con- 
vention visitors took advantage of an 
invitation to an interesting demonstra- 
tion at the local headquarters of the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company. Here 
they were initiated into the mysteries 
and possibilities of the latest product 
of that company at the console of the 
demonstration instrument. They went 
away pleased over what they saw and 
heard and bearing souvenirs in the 
form of a grand piano handsome in de- 





sign and finish and eminently useful 
as an ash tray. 
Trip to Ravinia Park. 

Organ music and business were laid 
aside Thursday afternoon and evening 
and the visitors were the guests of 
the Chicago organists on a trip to 
Ravinia Park. 1n the middle of the 
afternoon a fleet of automobiles de- 
parted from the lake front and headed 
tor Evanston, driving along the north 
shore through Lincoln Park and 
through the best residence district of 
the city. As a consequence of the 
street railway tieup some of the party 
made the trip by railroad to Evanston, 
the traffic congestion having made it 
impossible to add to the number of 
cars originally provided. At Evanston 
an excellent dinner was served to the 
guests at the North Shore Hotel, and 
200 sat down to it. After dinner .the 
trip to Ravinia Park was resumed and 
the party upon its arrival there heard 
“Aida” sung by the famous Ravinia 
Opera Company in the outdoor 
pavilion. 

A very interesting feature of the 
Ravinia trip was the visit by a large 
number of the party to the beautiful 
new home of William H. Barnes, the 
Chicago organist, at Evanston, where 
the new three-manual organ was in- 
spected. Lynnwood Farnam, Rollo F. 
Maitland and Frank Stewart Adams 
were among those who played the in- 
strument. The visitors were led by 
Mr. Barnes through the basement of 
the house, where the organ is placed, 
and admired the clever and effective 
work done in installing the instru- 
ment. This organ was built largely 
by Mr. Barnes himself, with the as- 
sistance of L. D. Morris, the Chicago 
organ expert, and is played from an 
Austin console. The visitors pro- 
nounced it one of the best residence 
organs they had ever heard. 

Friday, the closing day of the con- 
vention, was devoted largely to busi- 
ness. A feature in the morning at 
Kimball Hall was the playing of 
several Kimball organ records on the 
phonograph. These records were made 
by Allen Bogen and Hugh Porter. 
Both men were present and at the 
urgent invitation of the convention 
they played the same selections on the 
organ. 

It was voted to elect Marcel Dupre 
and Otto Kahn of New York honorary 
members of the association. 

The nominating committee made its 
report, presenting the slate of officers 
previously given, and these were 
elected by a unanimous vote. Several 
changes in the constitution and by- 
laws, set forth in full in previous 
issues of The Diapason, were dis- 
cussed and adopted. The invitation 
of Mr. Gleason for the 1923 conven- 
tion was presented and it was voted 
to accept it and go to Rochester next 
year. 

Last Recital by Tufts. 


The last recital of the convention 
was played Friday afternoon on the 
Kimball Hall organ by C. Albert 
Tufts, organist of the Second Church 
of Christ, Scientist, at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Tufts made the trip nearly across 
the continent to appear before the 
N. A. O. despite the handicap of a 
severely injured hand. In a recent 
automobile accident all the tendons of 
his left hand were severed. He has 
nearly recovered from this injury, but 
has lost a great deal of practice 
thereby. Notwithstanding this he gave 
a very interesting recital. 

Mr. Tufts came out of the west and 
brought a touch of the west with him. 
His program was of a less severe na- 
ture and of a more “orchestral” char- 
acter than those which had preceded 
it and the variety was pleasing. He 
opened with the “St. Ann” Prelude 
and the Fugue in E flat of Bach, and 
these were played beautifully. An- 
other interesting number was Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance’—a novelty 
on the organ but presented with fine 
orchestral effect. A part of his audience 
revealed unfamiliarity with this com- 
position and the fact that they failed 
to read a warning program note by 
applauding loudly. before the recapitu- 
lation of the first theme, which closes 
the piece. Stoughton’s “Dreams” was 
effective and Mr. Tufts’ own “Staccato 
Caprice” was a charming bit. which 
an encore induced him to repeat. Sev- 
eral selections had to be omitted be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour. Mr. 
Tufts closed with a brilliant rendition 





of Fletcher’s Festival Toccata. 

Like many other good things, the 
convention closed with a feast. The 
annual banquet was served at the 
Auditorium Hotel ball room Friday 
evening and nearly seventy sat down 
to the table. It was a delightful climax 
to the week. President Fry acted as 
toastmaster and expressed his appre- 
ciation of the Chicago welcome and 
professed his newborn iove for many 
Chicagoans with whom this conven- 
tion had brought him into contact. 
Dr. MacMillan delivered a most inter- 
esting talk and showed that his bril- 
liancy is not confined to organ play- 
ing. He gave a witty description of 
his experiences in a prison camp in 
Germany during the war. Mrs. Rollo 
Maitland read a poem of her own 
paying tribute to the organists. Others 
who were called upon for a few words 
included Albert Cotsworth, John W. 
Norton, Dr. Francis Hemington, 
Reginald L. McAll, Paul Ambrose, 
Miss Florence Hodge, Miss Jane 
Whittemore, Frank Stewart Adams 
and S. E. Gruenstein. 


DUPRE TO ARRIVE SEPT. 27. 


More than Fifty Recitals Already 
Booked for Him in America. 
Alexander Russell, concert director 
for the Wanamaker stores and man- 
ager for Marcel Dupre, has received a 
cable from Dupre announcing that he 
will sail from France Sept. 20, arriv- 
ing in New York City on the 27th. 
The management of the Dupre tour 
reports that his bookings may es- 
tablish a record. Inquiries for Dupre 
recitals have come from over thirty 
states, in addition to the Canadian 
provinces. The bookings already 
closed number over fifty, extending 
from Halifax to the Pacific coast and 

from Minnesota to the far south. 

Dupre has promised to include one 
of his remarkable improvisations on 
each program. Organists who have 
heard his unique improvisation of a 
complete symphony in four move- 
ments at his New York debut in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium last season 
will welcome the opportunity to hear 
exhibitions of this rare gift. Dupre 
will give a series of recitals on the 
Wanamaker organs in Philadelphia 
and New York during January, Feb- 
ruary and March, the dates to be 
fitted in between his Eastern engage- 
ments. 


PIECES FOR THE 1923 TESTS 











What Candidates for Guild Degrees 
Must Play in Examinations. 

The organ pieces required for the 
A. G. O. examinations in 1923 will be 
as follows (two selections for each 
class, fellow or associate): 

For the fellowship: Fugue in A 
minor, by J. S. Bach, to be found in 
the following editions: Peters, Book 
II, No. 8, Bridge & Higgs, Book VII, 
page 42, Breitkopf & Hartel, Book I, 
No. 4, Widor-Schweitzer, Vol. IV, 
No. VI, page 66, and, also, the candi- 
dates may choose one of the follow- 
ing two: Sonata in E minor, Op. 19, 
by A. G. Ritter, or Largo e maestoso 
and Allegro from the First Sonata, D 
minor, Op. 42, by A. Guilmant. 

For the associateship: Prelude in B 
minor, by J. S. Bach, Peters, Book II, 
No. 10, page 78, Bridge & Higgs, sep- 
arate No. 9, Breitkopf & Hartel, Book 
I, page 58, Widor-Schweitzer, Vol. 
IV, No. 7, page 71, and the first move- 
ment of Sonata No. 12, D flat, by 
Rheinberger. 

A considerable number of requests 
for the names of the 1923 pieces al- 
ready have reached W. R. Hedden, 
examination chairman. 





Frank W. Lesterleigh, F. R. C. O., 
L. R. A. M., well known throughout the 
middle west as former organist and 
choirmaster of Christ Episcopal! 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Fort Worth, 
Texas, and will begin his work there 
Sept. 1 





George B. Nevin of Easton, Pa., the 
composer of “The Crown of Life,’’ is still 
receiving letters commending that sacred 
cantata, which has proved popular in all! 
parts of the country. Herbert E. Hyde 
ef Chicago, among others, wrote as fol- 
lows: “I am so impressed with ‘The 
Crown of Life’ that I cannot refrain from 
letting you know how pleased I am with 
this product of your pen.” 














THE DIAPASON 


CHORALCELO SUBJECT 
OF CHICAGO INQUIRY 


STOCKHOLDERS ARE ANGRY 





Activities in Connection with Instru- 
ment Before “Blue Sky” Com- 
mission—Sought to Compete 
with the Organ. 





Investigations made by Chicago au- 
thorities concerning the promoters of 
the choralcelo are of interest to organ 


builders and organists in view of va-. 


rious claims made in the last few years 
to the effect that the instrument in 
question had such resources and quali- 
ties that it would displace the organ, 
and the efforts made to sell choral- 
celos in competition with pipe organs. 
The promotion of the instrument has 
attracted considerable attention in 
Chicago and vicinity and most of the 
prominent organists of the city have 
seen and heard the choralcelo at the 
studios maintained on the north side. 

In its issue of Aug. 12 the Chicago 
Tribune contains the following among 
other statements in an extended ar- 
ticle: 

“A million and a half dollars in- 
vested in Choralcelo, Inc., by 2,000 or 
more persons throughout the country 
never will be regained as long as the 
company remained under control of 
Wilber E. Farrington, according to 
Assistant State’s Attorney Edward H. 
Taylor, who yesterday promised the 
aid of the state to a swarm of angry 
stockholders who crowded a meeting 
of the ‘blue sky’ commission to de- 
mand criminal prosecution of Farring- 
ton. 

“VYesterday’s meeting came as the 
climax to months of investigation on 
the part of tiie commission, reaching 
back seventeen years to the time when 
Farrington, then in the east, first or- 
ganized the Choralcelo Company of 
Maine for the manufacture of an 
electrically operated instrument which 
would reproduce the ‘idealized tones’ 
of every orchestral instrument. 

“Farrington appeared yesterday 
with Charles H. Pease, an attorney, to 
hear the charges as stated by Mr. 
Taylor and A. G. Davis, representative 
of the secretary of state. According 
to the commission, he has sold stock 
in violation of the Illinois securities 
law and does not control, as he has 
claimed, the full rights in patents 
covering the instrument. Moreover, 
said the board, he had been sum- 
moned before and had not lived up 
to his promises. 

“According to Mr. Taylor he sold 
in Chicago, at $10 a share, stock 
bought in the east ‘at a gift price’ 
after he had run out of his personal 
stock. The commission desired fur- 
ther to learn more of an attempted 
reorganization of the corporation 
which, according to Farrington and 
Attorney Pease, is being backed by 
Bernard C. Peterson, head of the 
American Cabinet Works. 

“Characterized by his accusers as 
the possessor of ‘the smoothest line 
of the age,’ Farrington entered violent 
protests. Perspiration beading his 
face, he declared the company was on 
the verge of success and soon would 
commence manufacture. ‘It is perse- 
cution,’ he cried again and again. ‘My 
enemies are persecuting me.’ But the 
commission refused to be impressed. 

“*We have had you in and warned 
you before,’ said Mr. Davis. ‘It’s an 
old story. Your operations are going 
to stop here and now.’ 

“The records of the ‘blue sky’ law 
board show that Farrington, through 
varying vicissitudes, has sold stock in 
Boston, New York, Cleveland and 
Philadelphia, and countless smaller 
cities in the east and middle west. 
The Choralcelo Company of America 
was incorporated in Illinois, its name 
sag being changed to Choralcelo, 
nc, 


The summer term of the American 
Conservatory School for Theater Or- 
gan Playing closed Aug. 5. Frank 
Van Dusen and assistants have had a 
most successful and busy summer 
session. Mr. Van Dusen spent the 
month of August at Highland Park, 
Mich.; Edward Eigenschenk was at 
Riverside, Mich, and Miss Emily 
Roberts at Lancaster, Wis. The fall 
term of the school opens Sept. 11. 
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SEIBERT GOES TO NEW YORK 


Reading Man to Be Organist of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Henry F. Seibert, organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity Lutheran 
Church at Reading, Pa., and one of 
Reading’s foremost musicians, has 
tendered his resignation to the vestry 
to become organist and choirmaster 
of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Sixty-fifth street and Central Park 
West, New York City. 

Holy Trinity is rated as the most 
influential Lutheran church in New 
York City. Mr. Seibert will have at 
his command a three-manual Skinner 
organ of forty-five stops. The church 
provides for a paid quartet. Mr. 
Seibert will begin his work at Holy 
Trinity Oct. 1. 

Music lovers of Reading, in general, 
and members of Trinity Church in 
particular, regretted to learn of the 





HENRY F. SEIBERT. 





resignation of Mr. Seibert. It was 
known for some months that both 
Philadelphia and New York had lines 
out to land him, but it was hoped thaf 
he might be persuaded to disregard 
the flattering invitations extended him 
by churches in these cities. While 
Mr. Seibert’s resignation was not alto- 
gether a surprise to the vestry of 
Trinity,. it created a decided atmos- 
phere of gloom. 





Takes Position at Reading. 

Carroll Hartline has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa., to fill 
the place made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Henry F. Seibert, who goes 
to the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York. Mr. Hartline comes of a 
family of musicians. Earl Widener, a 
cousin, is a well known organist of. 
Reading. Mr. Hartline is 21 years of 
age, and is the youngest man ever 
elected to the position at this church. 
He has been organist at St. Stephen’s 
Reformed, Emanuel Evangelical and 
Faith Reformed churches. He is a 
pupil of Mr. Seibert and has studied 
with him for about five years. He has 
attained an enviable position as an 
organist, having played his last two 
recitals from memory. 





After nearly eight years of service, 
Christian H. Stocke has resigned as 
organist and choirmaster of Cote Bril- 
liante Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, 
effective Sept. 1. He will devote his 
entire time for the present to his work 
as director of music of Salem Evan- 
gelical Church, where he has a vested 
choir of seventy-five voices. Although 
not quite two years old, this organiza- 
tion has made an enviable reputation 
in the city. This church is planning 
extensive alterations, besides building 
a new community building, and will 
install a new choir loft to accommo- 
date the chorus and install a new 
three-manual organ. 





Ernest Dawson Leach has resigned 
organist and choirmaster of St Paul's 
Church at Burlington, Vermont. to ac- 
cept a similar position at. the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Scranton, Pa. Mr. 
Leach has been at Burlington three years 
and has given many recitals there dur- 





ing his incumbency. 


ORGAN IN EASTMAN THEATER 
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pipes. 
Chimes. 8 ft.. 27 pipes. 


Scena 2S. 5 
String ‘gan I. 
String Organ II. 
Tremulant. 
SWELL ORGAN (7-inch Wind). 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Muted Viole, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipe. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Stopped Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Claribel Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole de Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 78 pipes. 
Harmonic Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violina Celeste, 4 ft.. 146 pipes. 
Harmonie Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Harmonic Twelfth, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 
Spire Flute, 13/5 ft., 61 pipes. 
Gemshorn, 1% ft., 61 pipes. 
Dolce, 1 ft., 61 pipes. 
Contra Tromba, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Baryton, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tromba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tromba Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp (Choir), 8 ft. 
Carillons (Solo), 8 ft. 
Chimes (Echo), 8 ft. 
Piano, 8 ft. 
Suing Organ I. 
String Organ II. 
Valve ‘Tremulant. 
CHCIR ORGAN (7-inch Wind). 
Quintaton, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 
Spire Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Celeste, § it., 73 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimney Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Keraulophon, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole d’Amour, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Horn Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Celeste, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Quintaton, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gemshorn, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Fiageolet, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Dolce Cornet (5 rks. 19, 22, 24, 26, 29), 
305 pipes. 
Dolee Cornet (3 rks. 19, 22, 26) from 
Dolce Cornet, 5 rks., 61 notes. 
Tuba Minor, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft. 
Harp, with dampers, 8 ft., 61 bars. 
Celeste, with dampers, 4 ft., 49 notes. 
Carillons (Solo), & ft. 
Chimes (Echo), 8 ft. 
Celestial Harp (Echo), 8 ft. 
Piano, 8 ft. 
Piano, 4 ft. 
String Organ I. 
String Organ II. 
SOLO ORGAN (10-inch Wind Except 
Tuba Mirabilis, 25 inches). 
Tibia Clausa, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Solo String, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
String Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Stentorphone, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Forest Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Contra Tuba, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tuba Magna, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harmonic Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tuba Mirabilis (not enclosed and not 
affected by couplers), 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tuba Quint, 5% ft., 73 pipes. 
Tuba Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
French Horn from Orchestral, 8 ft. 
English Horn from Orchestral, 8 ft. 
Musette from Orchestral, 4 ft. 
Orchestral Oboe from Orchestral, 8 ft. 
Clarinet from Orchestral, 8 ft. 
Bassoon from Orchestral, 8 ft. 
Corno di Bassetto from Orchestral, 8 ft. 
Oriental Reed from Orchestral, 8 ft. 
Orchestral Flute from Orchestral, 8 ft. 
Paice: Piecolo from Orchestral, 2 
Carillons, § ft., 27 tubes. 
Harp (Choir), 8 ft. 
Chimes (Echo), 8 ft. 
Piano, 8 ft. 
String Organ I. 
String Organ II. 
Tremulant. 
ORCHESTRAL ORGAN (77-inch Wind). 
To be available from all manuals and 
pedal. 
Contrabass, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Contrabass Celeste, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cello (2 rks.), 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Orchestral Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Rohr Fiéte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violin Celeste, 2 rks., 4 ft., 73 notes. 
Traverse Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tierce Flute, 31/5 ft., 73 pipes. 
Nazard, 2% ft., pes. 
Seventeenth, 13/5 ft., 61 pipes. 
Septieme, 11/7 ft., 61 pi 4 


Vox Humana, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
Double Bassoon, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
Bass Clarinet, 16 ft., 85 ; 
English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Bassoon, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Orchestral Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Oriental Reed, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Corno di Bassetto, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Musette, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Valve Tremulant. 

ECHO ORGAN (5-inch Wind). 

(Playable from Solo Manual.) 
Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Ethereal Viole, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Ethereal Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Night Horn, 8 ft., 73 " 
Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Echo Diapason, 8 ft., 73 
Lieblich Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 


Vox Humana, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 
Muted Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Celestial Harp, with dampers, 8 ft., 6] 


ECHO PEDAL. 

Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft. (from Echo). 
PEDAL ORGAN (Augmented). 
(7-inch- wind except reeds, which are on 
10-inch wind.) 

Contra Bourdon, 32 ft., 32 pipes. 

Violone, 32 ft., 32 pipes. 

Harmonic Bass, 32 ft. 

Contra Bombarde, 12-inch, 
pipes. 

Quintaton (Choir), 16 ft. 

Second Bourdon (Swell), 16 ft. 

Contrabass (Orchestral), 16 ft. 

Contrabass Celeste (Orchestral), 16 ft. 

First Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Contra Gamba (Great), 16 ft. 

Gemshorn, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Third Diapason (Great), 16 ft. 

Second Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Violone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

First Diapason (not enclosed), 16 ft., 
32 pipes. 

Vox Humana (Orchestral), 16 ft. 

Contra Bassoon (Orchestral), 16 ft. 

Bass Clarinet (Orchestral), 16 ft. 

Contra Tromba (Swell), 16 ft. 

Bombarde, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Trombone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Quinte, 10% ft. 

Second Bourdon, 8 ft. 

Cello, $ ft. 

Cello Celeste, 8 ft. 

First Bourdon, 8 ft., 32 pipes. 

Gemshern, 8 ft., 32 pipes. 

Second Octave, 8 ft., 32 pipes. 

Octave Violone, 8 ft., 32 pipes. 

First Octave, not enclosed, 8 ft., 382 
pipes. 

Vox Humana (Orchestral), 8 ft. 

Bassoon, 8 ft. 

Bombarde, 8 ft., 32 pipes. 

Trombone, 8 ft., 32 pipes. 

Twelfth, 5% ft. 

Bourdon, 4 ft., 32 pipes. 

Second Flute, 4 ft., 32 pipes. 

First Flute (not enclosed), 4 ft., 32 
pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft., 32 pipes. 

Piccolo, 2 ft., 32 pipes. 

Mixture (Compensating)—(4 ft., 31/5 
{t., 2% ft., 2 ft., 1% ft., 1 ft.), 6 rank. 

Carillons (Solo), 4 ft., 183 pipes. 

Chimes (Echo), 4 ft. 

Piano, 16 ft. 

Piano, 8 ft. 

String Organ I, 8 ft. 

String Organ II, 8 ft. 

Orchestral Strings (Eight 8-foot, one 
4-foot, one 2%-foot, one 2-foot). Eleven 
ranks in independent expression box 
available from all manuals in two groups. 


TO REPLACE BURNED ORGAN. 


32 ft., 32 





Church at Newburyport, Mass., 
Orders New Austin Three-Manual. 


The Austin Organ Company has 
been given the contract to build a 
three-manual organ for St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Churce h, Newburyport, 
Mass. The organ which burned with 
the church was an Austin and had 
been in use about sixteen years. The 
new instrument is to be completed by 
Easter, 1923. The contract was secured 
by Elisha Fowler, the Boston repre- 
sentative. Following is the scheme 
of stops: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 2 

*Violoncello, § ft., 61 pipes. 

*Gross Fiéte, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 


*Enclosed in choir box. 
SWELL ORGAN. 


Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Rohr Floéte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Vox Humana chest and 
tremolo), 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 

Hohl Fiste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarinet, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Tremulant. 

PEDAL ORGAN (Augmented). 
Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Violone (Violoncello ext.), 16 ft., 32 

notes. 
Bourdon (Great), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Gross Flite, 8 ft.. 32 notes. 














Valve Tremulant. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


SPLENDID EXAMPLES 


of New Anthems that will 
please your. Choir by their quiet 
impressiveness as an inspiring 
expression of religious fervor 
are those listed here: 
We'll Go on and Serve 
egg OF? ee icra res 15 
By Hilbert Earl Stewart 
Oh Lamb of God.......... 
By Murray C. French 
Upward Where the Stars 


Are Burning ............ 15 
By J. S. Fearis 








CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 


429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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The Skinner Organ Installation 
in Kilbourn Hall, Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, New York 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Churches - Auditoriums - Theatres - Residences 





New York Studio :: 677 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd Street :: Telephone Plaza 8988 
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Music and Architectural Acoustics 


By PAUL E. SABINE, Ph. D., of Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, Ill. 





Abstract of paper before the National Association of Organists in Chicago, Aug. 4, 1922 








It is a fact of the most common ex- 
perience that the effect of a musical pro- 
duction is dependent in a marked degree 
upon the acoustic properties of the room 
in which the music is rendered. Just 
what are the various factors that en- 
ter into what we call the acoustic prop- 
erties of a room is not so generally 
known. [ should like so far as is pos- 
sible in a brief time to point out in 
non-technical language the more impor- 
tant elements that contribute to the to- 
tal effect, and to show how these may 
be controlled to produce desired results, 
and to eliminate effects that are not 
desired. 

For the sake of 
in the scientifle approach to 
tion to define one’s terms as 
ly as possible. 

The physicist describes a sustained 
musical tone in terms of three, and 
only three distinct properties—its pitch, 
its quality and its intensity. Tones may 
differ in respect of these properties and 
in respect of no others so far as their 
physical characteristics are concerned. 
Pitch is determined by the frequency of 
vibration of the source of the sound and 
is precisely stated by the number of 
double vibrations performed in one sec- 
ond by the vibrating source. The de- 
termination of this number with preci- 


clearness, it is well 
any ques- 
precise- 


sion for any tone is a comparatively 
simple physical problem. Quality of tone, 
in the physicist’s sense of the word, 


is determined by the mode of vibration 
of the source. In general, a body free to 
vibrate may vibrate in a number of differ- 
mode the 


ent modes. In the simplest 
sounding body vibrates as a whole and 


emits its fundamental or prime tone. If 
the body vibrates at the same time in 
parts or segments, the tones due to these 
partial vibrations are called upper par- 
tials or overtones. In the case of strings 
and the air columns of organ pipes and 
wind instruments without reeds the fre- 
quencies of the upper partials are simple 
multiples of the fundamental—that is, 
they are two, three, four, five and so 
on times as great as the frequency of 
the fundamental or vrime tone—in which 


ease they are spoken of as harmonic 
overtones or more briefly as harmon- 
ies. The quality of any complex tone, 


the physicist, de- 
overtones, 


as the term is used by) 
pends upon the presence of 
their frequency relation to that of the 
fundamental and their relative intensi- 
ties. Thus Helmholtz first showed that 
each vowel sound is characterized by 
strong upper partial tones with a lim- 
ited and definite range of pitch, inde- 
pendent of the pitch of the tone. Helm- 
holtz’s conclusions were verified by the 
more recent work in sound analysis by 
Professor Dayton C. Miller and admira- 
bly presented in his excellent book, ‘‘The 
Science of Musical Sounds.’’ The voic- 
ing of an organ stop consists in part 
in adjusting all the pipes so that they 
shall speak with a uniform quality of 
tone. 

The physical intensity of a tone of a 
given pitch depends upon the amplitude 
of vibration, amplitude being defined 
as length of the excursion made 
by the particles of the sounding body. 

tones of 


The relative intensities of two 
different pitches having equal ampll- 
tudes of vibration depend upon their 


frequencies, so that the intensity of a 
tone may be expressed in terms of the 
product of amplitude and _ frequency. 
Loudness as distinguished from physical 
intensity has reference to the sensation 
produced upon the ear, and its consid- 
eration is, properly speaking, in the do- 
main of experimental psychology rather 
than in that of phvsics. While loudness 


measured in terms of some properly 
chosen unit of sensation changes with 
changes of physical intensity, yet. due 





Fig. 1.—Sound 


Electric Spark. 
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Impulse Generated by the Snap of an 


to the nature of the ear itself, the two 
are not proportional. 

These three properties of pitch, qual- 
ity and intensity have been defined in 
terms of vibratory motion of the sound- 
ing body, pitch being determined by the 
frequency of vibration, quality by the 
mode of vibration and intensity by the 
product of amplitude and frequency of 
vibration. These motions are transmit- 
ted to the air and by virtue of its prop- 
erties of inertia and elasticity are prop- 
agated with a definite velocity as suc- 
cessive pulses of condensation, and rare- 
faction corresponding exactly to the two 
and fro motion of the sounding body. 
Under the term sound the physicist in- 
cludes only these vibrations of the par- 
ticles of the air, having their origin in 
the motion of a sounding body. The mo- 
tions of those particles of the air next 
to the source of sound may be assumed 
to be the same as those particles of 
the sounding body with which they are 
in contact. As these motions are propa- 
gated from particle to particle, they may 
be profoundly modified by conditions 
quite external to the source itself, For- 
tunately for music, it is to be _ said, 
however, that the pitch of a tone is an 
exception to this statement. So far as 
is known the pitch of a tone depends 
only upon the vibration frequency of the 
source, so that it is quite safe to say 
that a tone that is heard off pitch can 
be laid only to the performer or to the 
instrument. As an illustration of the 
effect of external conditions upon the 
tone quality, one may cite the fact that 
high-pitched sounds are absorbed more 
strongly by the atmosphere than sounds 
of low pitch. 
of fog signals found that as the distance 
of the observer from the source was in- 
creased the upper partial tones became 
less and less pronounced. The improve- 
ment of phonograph tones heard at a 
distance in the open air may be ascribed 
to the rapid dissipation of the high- 
pitched scratching sounds by the atmos- 
phere. 

Speaking broadly, architectural acous- 
tics may be said to concern itself with 
the behavior of sound in _ buildings. 
There are a large number of problems 
in this field which might be considered, 
but the one in which musicians are 
more particulariy interested is that of 
the effect of rooms upon the quality 


and intensity of musical tones. The prob- 
| lem of determining, 
way, 


not only in a quali- 


tative but quantitatively as well, 





Fig. 3.—Multiole 


Professor King in his study | 








all the factors that enter into what is 
called the acoustic properties of audi- 
toriums was first undertaken in a thor- 
oughly scientific manner by the late Pro- 
fessor Wallace Sabine in 1895. As a re- 
sult of twenty-five years of careful, thor- 
oughly scientific research, the problem of 
the acoustics of auditoriums has _ been 
solved, so that today the architect may 
plan the acoustics of a proposed audience 
room with the same assurance that he 
ppaciiee for the lighting and the ventila- 
ion. 

In the large majority of cases, the phe- 
nomenon of reverberation is the most 
important element in the acoustic prop- 
erties of a room. For our, purpose, we 
shall define reverberation as the persis- 
tence of sound in an enclosed space after 
the source has ceased. Sound is a form 
of energy. Once produced within a. room 
it persists until it escapes as sound 
threugh openings or is converted into 
some other form of energy. Figure 1 is 
a photograph of the sound pulse gener- 
ated by the snap of a powerful electric 
spark. If instead of a single impulse, the 
source of sound were a sustained tone, 
then the entire region inside the single 
shell of condensation would be filled with 
a succession of condensations and rare- 
factions, and we should have a train of 
sound waves. In open space free from ob- 
structions these waves are propagated 
equally in all directions with a velocity 
of about 1,100 feet per second. As the 
waves advance, the energy in each wave 
is spread over a continually increas- 
ing spherical surface, and consequently 
the energy crossing a given area of 
the wave front decreases according to 
a well-known law. If. however, the wave 
encounters a_ solid surface of sufficient 
size it is reflected as shown in Figure 
2. If the reflecting surface be plain, then 
the reflected wave will have the same 
curvature as the incident wave, and the 
reflected wave apparently will come from 
a source just as far back of the reflect- 
ing suiface as the actual source is in 
front of it. If the distances be sufficient- 
ly great, and an observer be stationed 
so that there is an appreciable differ- 
ence in the times of arrival at his ear 
ef the direct and the reflected waves, 
then the original sound will be repeat- 
ed and a discrete echo will be heard. If, 
however, the distance of the observer 
from the reflecting surface he small, let 
us say less than forty feet. then the 
sensation produced by the direct sound 
will be retained by the ear and the di- 
rect and the reflected sounds will merge 
into one, The effect then is to prolong 
short sounds. Figure 3 illustrates the 
effect when the sound is produced in 
enclosed space The photograph was 
made in a small model two and one-half 
inches square and the exposure was made 





a Hard, Impervious Surface. 











Fig. 2.—Reflection at 





Fig. 4.—Reflection at Surface of 


about one three-thousandths of a second 
after the sound was produced. It is easy 
to picture the effect of these multiple 
reflections of sound in an ordinary room, 
if it is remembered that wall surfaces 
reflect nearly all of the sound energy in- 
cident -upon them. ‘Thus in some cases 
the sustained tone from an organ pipe in 
the middle register may persist as au- 
dible sound for four or five seconds after 
the pipe has ceased to speak. This pro- 
longation of the sound by reverberation 
produces two marked musical _ effects. 
The first is to increase the average in- 
tensity of sustained tones throughout the 
room. In the open air the ear receives 
a very small portion of the sound wave 
coming directly from the source. In an 
enclosed space, to the direct sound com- 
ing from the source there is added sound 
that has undergone a large number of 
reflections, so that a total intensity many 
times as great as that due to the unre- 
flected sound coming directly from the 
source may result. Reverberation there- 
fore adds greatly to the volume of tone 
and gives a sonorous quality to music 
that in certain types of composition is 
highly desirable. Other things’ being 
equal, the time of reverberation is pro- 
portional to the volume of the room. Thus 
the architecture of the cathedral type, 
with its great heights and its highly re- 
flecting surfaces of stone, contributes in 
a most marked degree to the solemnity 
and grandeur of the musical service. 


On the other hand, this virtue has its 
defects. Prolongation of tone by rever- 
beration, while increasing the intensity, 
also detracts from the clearness and 
sharpness of enunciation. In a highly 
reverberant room rapid, loud melodic 
passages become blurred and confused. 
The enunciation of both speakers and 
singers is rendered indistinct, and the 
same acoustical quality which gives dig- 
nity and grandeur to soft, deliberate 
measures may make of loud, rapid pas- 
sages only a confused jumble of sound. 

Having considered the effect which 
reverberation has upon music, it is next 
of interest to inquire what are the archi- 
tectural conditions that determine the 
duration of this residual sound and to 
consider the means of controlling these 
conditions. For a full account of the 
solution of these problems, those inter- 
ested are referred to a_ recently pub- 
lished volume of ‘‘Collected Papers on 
Acoustics”? by Wallace C. Sabine. A very 


brief outline of the results of this in- 
vestigation must suffice for our present 
purpose. 

Let us assume that a single note of an 
organ is held for a few seconds in an 
empty room. The room then becomes 
{led with sound, the intensity of which 





Hair Felt. 


depends, first, upon the acoustical power 
of the pipe, and second upon the rate at 
which the sound is absorbed by the 
bounding surfaces, the furnishings and 
the various objects in the room. This 
intensity will vary from point to point 
due to the phenomenon of interference, 
but it will not decrease in any marked 
degree with increasing distance from the 
source, as would be the case in the open 
air. Due to the multiple reflections, illus- 
trated in Figure 3, the intensity in the 
general case will be fairly uniform 
throughout the room. Now let the pipe 
cease to speak. A certain time will be 
required for the sound energy to escape 
or to be dissipated by absorption at the 
surfaces upon which it is incident. 
Physically, this process of absorption 
consists of the conversion of the regular 
vibrational energy of sound into the ran- 
dom motion that constitutes heat. Fig- 
ure 4 is a photograph of a sound pulse 
incident upon a surface of hair felt such 
as is now so widely used in reducing ex- 
cessive reverberation in rooms. Com- 
parison with Figure 2 shows that where- 
as the sound pulse incident upon a hard, 
impervious surface is reflected with very 
slight decrease in intensity, yet when in- 
cident upon a non-elastic porous surface, 
the amount reflected is too small to be 
photographed. ; 

The total absorbing power of a surface 
is the product of the area and what has 
been called the absorption coefficient of 
that surface, which is simply the fraction 
of the incident sound energy that is ab- 
sorbed at each reflection. These absorp- 
tion coefficients for a number of mate- 
rials that commonly occur in auditorium 
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furnishings are given in Table 1, as fol- 


lows: 

Wood sheathing (hard pine) ....... . 061 
Plaster on metal lath ...........06. « 033 
Plaster G0 WO wn 6. ci va Gk ene wo es ce -025 
Hard plaster on brick ...........+.+ .011 
Heavy curtains (velour) ............ -23 
Hair felt, Ftc tHe bs co cceis ove cee 70 


The values given in Table 1 are for the 
tone C, one octave above middle C of the 
piano. These coefficients, for a large 
number of materials as well as for the 
entire range of musical tones, have been 
experimentally determined. From these 
data and the dimensions of the room one 
may use the mathematical relations that 
have been shown to exist to compute in 
advance of construction the time of re- 
verberation of any tone of given pitch and 
given initial intensity. Actual tests in a 
large number of auditoriums have been 
made and show an entirely satisfactory 
agreement between the experimental val- 
ues and the theoretically computed val- 
ues, so that it is possible to determine 
with certainty from the architect’s draw- 
ings the acoustical properties, so far as 
the matter of reverberation is concerned, 
of the finished room. Moreover, it is pos- 
sible by a judicious choice of materials 
for wall and ceiling surfaces to provide 
for any acoustical condition desired, so 
that there is today no valid excuse for 
blundering in the matter of the acoustics 
of a room any more than in any other of 
the numerous problems which the archi- 
tect is called upon to solve in the con- 
struction of a public building. 

Highly reverberant rooms would be 
characterized by musicians as “brilliant’’; 
rooms in which the time of reverberation 
is small as “dull” or “‘lifeless.”” The 
question of what constitutes the most 
satisfactory condition is to a certain ex- 
tent a matter of taste. The singer with 
a voice of only moderate power or the 
orchestra leader who delights in great 
volume of sound and large effects will 
prefer conditions in a somewhat rever- 
berant room. On the other hand, the 
musician who prefers clearness and deli- 
cacy of expression, will no doubt choose 
a room in which the time of reverbera- 
tion is less. Tests conducted by Profes- 
sor Sabine and several members of the 
faculty of the New England Conserva- 
tory showed that for small rooms a time 
of reverberation of about 1.1 seconds pro- 
duced conditions that were unanimously 
approved as being better than the same 
rooms with times longer or shorter than 
this. Table 2 gives the times.of rever- 
beration with all seats occupied in four 
different auditoriums, together with 
what seems to be the consensus of mu- 
sical taste as to their acoustic merits. 
In each case the time of reverberation 
was computed for a sustained tone of 
pitch 512 vibrations per second, the power 
of the source being such that the same 
intensity of tone is produced in all of the 
rooms, namely 1,000,000 times minimum 
audible intensity for normal ears. In the 
last three cases computations were made 
from actual experiments conducted in the 
rooms. The results of these experiments 
agreed quite closely with the computa- 
tions based on theory and the numerical 
coefficients of absorption of the exposed 
surfaces. 

Table 2 is as follows: 

While, in the first instance, the quality 
of a musical tone is determined by con- 


faces of masonry, which are not selec- 
tively absorbing, the presence of the au- 
dience would be relatively less important. 

There is a well-established tradition to 
the effect that considerable acoustic merit 
pertains to rooms in which quantities of 
wood are used in the interior finish. The 
sound-absorbing properties of this mate- 
rial have been determined, and it ap- 
pears that the tradition is well founded 
in these properties. While a particular 
construction may show marked absorp- 
tion for certain tones, due to the phe- 
nomenon of resonance, yet in general the 
absorptive properties are fairly uniform 
for the entire range, even to very high 
tones. Further, the values of the absorp- 
tion coefficients are intermediate  be- 
tween those of masonry, which in general 
are too low to prevent excessive rever- 
beration in large rooms, and the higher 
values ofeheavy fabrics. This combina- 
tion of properties tends to produce the 
desired amount of reverberation and at 
the same time to preserve the tone qual- 
ity of both voices and instruments. Un- 
fortunately, the trend of modern struc- 
tural practice is away from the extensive 
use of this material in public buildings. 

The shape and proportions of rooms 
are matters of interest and importance 
in considering their acoustic properties. 
In the matter of reverberation alone, the 
particular geometrical form employed is 
not of first importance. Here the volume 
and the absorbing power are the more 
important factors. But the geometrical 
form does have a great deal to do with 
the distribution of sound intensity. So- 
c#iled ‘“‘deaf spots’’ in auditoriums can 
usually be traced to some peculiarity of 
shape. Whispering galleries, where un- 
usual combinations of architectural fea- 
tures have Jed to marked concentrations 
of sound, have always occasioned a great 
deal of popular interest. Generally the 
phenomena observed are capable of ex- 
planation upon the well-known laws of 
sound reflection. 

Many times, however, due to the com- 
plications that arise from multiple re- 
flections, the question of the effects of 
various reflecting surfaces becomes too 
much involved to permit of theoretical 
treatment. In such cases, the method of 
sound-photography, illustrated by the 
figures in the earlier part of this paper, 
proves most ‘effective in predicting and 
forestalling undesired conditions. Small 
scale models are constructed of plaster 
of paris or other suitable material, and 
by photographing the sound pulses pro- 
duced in these models at the various 
stages of their progress the distribution 
of intensity in the proposed room may 
be foreseen. Extended concave surfaces 
produce marked focussing of the reflect- 
ed sound at certain points, with a conse- 
quent dearth of sound elsewhere. These 
effects, as a rule, are to be avoided in 
auditorium construction where a uniform 
distribution of intensity is the condition 
desired. ile the architect may employ 
curved forms without disastrous acousti- 
cal results, yet he should know perfectly 
well what he is about. Many attempts 
to secure increased volume of tone by 
reflection from curved walls and ceiling 
of concert hall stages have resulted un- 
fortunately. Out-of-door band stands, 
when designed without adequate knowl- 
edge of the established laws of reflection, 
frequently result in producing concentra- 























Volume in Seating Time of 

a Cubic Ft. Capacity. Reverb. Musical Comment. 
Symphony Hall, Excellent for orchestra. Too 
_ Boston. 400,000 2,660 2.3 secs. reverberant for speech. 
Hill Memorial, Satisfactory for speech and 
_ Ann Arbor. 850,000 5,000 1.6 _|__ music. 
Goodyear The- Excellent for speech, dull for 

ater, Akron music. 

Ohio. |__ 220,000 __1,400 (SR Pantha es 
Masonic Audi- Excellent for orchestral and 

or iu m, choral music. 
Cleveland. 715,000 2,300 2.4 














ditions in the source, yet the quality as 
it reaches the ear may be modified by 
the acoustic conditions in the room in 
which it is produced. Different mate- 
rials differ markedly in their sound ab- 
sorbing properties for sound of a given 
pitch. It is equally true that the same 
material will absorb sounds of different 
pitches in quite different degrees. Thus 
masonry and plaster surfaces show very 
low absorbing efficiencies for tones of all 
pitches. Felts and heavy fabrics absorb 
tones in the range between middle C and 
the third octave above middle C much 
more strongly than tones either above or 
below this range. The absorption of all 
tones above middle C by an audience is 
practically uniform and almost perfect; 
that is, little or no sound is reflected from 
an audience as ordinarily seated. When 
it is remembered that every musical tone 
is a composite of the prime tone and its 
series of harmonics, and that the relative 
intensities of these components is de- 
pendent upon the relative degrees in 
which they are reflected, it is easily seen 
that the introduction of different mate- 
rials as well as the entrance of an audi- 
ence may modify quite appreciably the 
quality of tone as heard in a room from a 
single organ stop. Thus the presence of 
large quantities of felt-like materials— 
fabric-covered cushions, for example— 
will reduce the relative strength of the 
harmonics lying in the range extending 
three octaves above middle C. The effect 
upon the tone quality of a stop in which 
this range of frequencies is particularly 
strong, as in the vox humana, for ex- 
ample, would be most marked. ‘“Bril- 
liancy’”’ of tone is ascribed to the presence 
of the higher harmonics. The entrance 
of an audience results in a greater ab- 
sorption of these higher components of 
tones with fundamentals in the lower 
and middle registers and in a _ relative 
increase in their fundamentals. In rooms 
in which a large proportion of the re- 
flecting surface is composed of the audi- 
ence, as is the case in the ordinary the- 
ater, this effect upon tone quality would 
be most marked, while in the cathedral 
type of church, with large areas of sur- 





tion of sound in regions where it is not 
needed with a consequent loss of tone in 
regions where reinforcement is required.* 

The main features of the relation be- 
tween music and architectural acoustics 
have been sketched briefly and, neces- 
sarily, in general terms. Perhaps enough 
has been presented to convey the fact 
that the subject is no longer one shroud- 
ed in mystery. Twenty-five years of the 
most careful and painstaking research 
has taken the subject from the limbo of 
guess-work and chance and placed it in 
the self-respecting position of a recog- 
nized branch of engineering science. The 
results of this work have been freely 
given to the world, so that there is little 
excuse for the perpetration of an “acous- 
tical crime’’ by one charged with the re- 
sponsibility of designing a room where 
speech and music may be heard to the 
best advantage. 

There are some general rules. But each 
room presents specific problems which 
eall for particular solution. Data for the 
solution of these problems are at hand 
and the practical means of meeting de- 
sired conditions are available in the prop- 
er choice of materials and in slight mod- 
ifications of design. Most frequently in 
the case of new buildings, the matter re- 
duces itself to bringing those responsible 
to see that the problem of acoustics is 
one that may not be neglected. Natur- 
ally, to the architect, beauty of form and 
design is of paramount interest. But 
both the organist and the organ builder 
are deeply concerned that the beauty of 
which they are the joint creators shall 
not be marred by faulty conditions which 
may well have been avoided. Both may 
render a distinct service to the art of 
music by a proper insistence that acous- 
tical considerations shall have a place in 
architecture. 





*In the paper as presented before the 
association, the effect of reflection from 
several simple geometrical forms was 


shown in a series of lantern slides. Their 
reproduction is beyond the limits of space 
allowed for this paper. 
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. Stewart at Bohemian Grove. 
ie: Humphrey J. Stewart, munic- 
ipal organist at San Diego, Cal., spent 
part of his summer vacation ‘at the 
Bohemian Club camp, ninety miles 
north of San Francisco, in the heart 


of a great redwood forest on the banks |. 


of the Russian river. Two years ago 
a fine three-manual organ was erected 
in the grove by the Austin Company, 
and the instrument has been a source 
of great enjoyment to the members of 
the club. The organ is an open-air 
instrument—that is to say, the audi- 
ence is seated in the open air, under 
the giant trees of the grove. The ef- 
fect of the music, heard under these 
conditions, is indescribably beautiful, 
especially at night. During his stay 
in camp, Dr. Stewart gave two re- 
citals. The first was marked by this 
program: “Ancient Phoenician Pro- 
cession’ : Stoughton; Serenade, Schu- 
bert; “Traumerei”, Schumann; Over- 
ture, “Prometheus”, Beethoven; Fan- 
tasia on Hawaiian Meiodies, Stewart: 
“Gesu Bambino”, Yon; Processional 
March, “Montezuma”, Stewart. The 
second program included: Fantasia 
with Chorale, Smart; Meditation from 
“Thais”, Massenet; Scherzando, “Drag- 
on Flies”, Gillette; Overture to “Rosa- 
munde”, Schubert; “Sunset and Eve- 
ning Bells”, Federlein; Barcarolle 
(“Tales of Hoffmann’), Offenbach; 
Processional March, “John of Nepo- 
muk”, Stewart. 
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With the Moving 
Picture Organist 


Valuable Advice for Theater Players, Set- 
tings for Photo Dramas, Reviews 
of New Music, Ete. 


By WESLEY RAY BURROUGHS 

















{Queries pertaining to this line of a 
modern organist’s work may be addressed 
to Mr. Burroughs, care of The Diapason, 
Chicago, or 493 Melville street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Letters received by the 15th of 
the month will be answered in the suc- 
ceeding issue. When immediate answer 
is desired, self-addressed and stamped 
envelope should be enclosed.] 


THE AUDIENCE. 


Resuming our series of articles that 
intimately concern the life of a theater 
musician, we take up now the part the 
audience plays in the drama. To err is 
said to be human, and therefore we have 
no hesitancy in saying that most audi- 
ences are very human! 

The one great fault that can be found 
consistently is that the patrons seem to 
come to the theater to talk and visit and 
not to watch the picture. As a rule the 
younger set is absorbed in the unfolding 
of the love story and is fairly quiet, but 
heaven save us from the married middle- 
aged women who are a part of every 
theater’s clientele. They positively con- 
verse with their neighbors every minute 
that they are in the theater—not adagio 
or pianissimo, but allegro vivace et for- 
tissimo! The question often occurs to us: 
Why come to the theater at all? 

But, brethren, here is the prescription 
that will cure’ them immediately, and 
permanently. When you hear two women 
engaged in animated conversation, grad- 
ually increase your organ—play a little 
louder. They will raise the pitch of 
their voices in proportion. Then go to 
fortissimo, until you have them ‘“‘going 
good,” and at top speed, when suddenly, 
after a crashing fortissimo chord, you 
take two measures of rest—silence—and 
the argument stops prestissimo! We 
received a letter from an organist who 
tried this at our suggestion, thereby 
causing much amusement. 

One woman patron complained of a 
certain piece of music, which upon ex- 
amination proved to be Dvorak’s Largo 
from the “New World’? Symphony. Her 
musical taste could be greatly improved 
but she was only one of many. Thé 
greatest enemy of good music today is 
jazz. Our young people hear nothing 
else, buy nothing else at the music 
stores, and are able to play nothing else. 
If they take enough piano lessons to en- 
able them to play the popular numbers of 
the day that is the limit of their ambi- 
tion. It will require years of endeavor 
along the lines of musical education to 
change this. As proof we kept a record 
of the numbers for which patrons sent 
down requests and all but two of some 
sixty pieces were popular numbers, in- 
cluding fox- trots and waltzes. One Ital- 
ian air, “Santa Lucia,’”’ an oriental pub- 
lication and a quiet, sentimental aria, 
was the nearest. approach to a really 
good number, always used on features, 
and selected from the wealth of master- 
pieces. When overtures like Beethoven’s 

“Egmont” or Mendelssohn’s ‘Athalie’”’ 
are played by orchestra and organ a few 
desultory handclaps form the best ef- 
fort at applause, but let us play a popu- 
lar fox-trot hit and the building fairly 
rocks with the approbation. Perhaps the 
people do not wish their musical taste 
improved. 

Few persons will take the trouble to 
speak a good word for the music or pic- 
ture, even when they have enjoyed the 
two, but are quick to find fault. 

And why can’t all remain in their seats 
until the close of the feature? The same 
thing happens in the legitimate theaters 
when the audience starts to go out be- 
fore the conclusion of the last act. This 
is bad etiquette and is especially annoy- 
ing to those who wish to see the finish of 
the picture in comfort. 


NEW PHOTOPLAY MUSIC. 
Our friend, R. S. Stoughton, has been 
composing again, and of course the out- 


put is oriental and exceptionally inter- 
esting. ‘Zulaikha,’’ an Egyptian dance, 
is in E minor and _ offers delightful 
changes in tonality. The finale is a piu 
mosso that well illustrates the conclu- 
sion of a typical oriental dance. ‘‘Shah- 
razad,’’ a Persian dance in the same key, 
gathers its effects in a quieter way, 
lento and moderato. The best of the 
three, we believe, is “Nakhla,” an Al- 
gerian dance which begins quietly in A 
minor with a haunting theme, and in the 
development contains many chords and 
progressions of a sensuous nature. We 
found it excellent on a Prizma _ colored 
scenic of Algeria. These three and a short 
valse ballet, ‘“‘A Dancer of Moods,” are 
issued by Jacobs. 

While “vacationing” in and near New 
York we came upon two musical evolu- 
tions. ‘The Evolution of Yankee Doo- 
dle,” by M. L. Lake, is a fantasia de- 
picting the development of a storm at 
sea, the landing of the Pilgrims, a dance 
of the Pequot Indians, the minuet, “On 
the Levee,’ the waltz and syncopated 
periods, grand opera and finally the spirit 
of 1917. In a second, ‘‘The Evolution of 
Broadway,” Mr. Lake has taken George 
M. Cohan’s famous song, “Give My Re- 
gards to Broadway,” and treated it free- 
ly. Opening with an andante for strings 
(the creation), a dance aboriginal has 
the theme in the minor in marked accen- 
tuation. Next comes a tempo di minuet, 
then a song and dance in the old-time 
schottische form. A valse lente, first 
minor, then major, is succeeded by the 
theme in syncopation. A short brass 
fanfare introduces the air in grand opera 
form, and the finale is given out in a 
straight two-four allegro, concluding 
with a brilliant presto. 

In Hosmer’s ‘‘Northern Rhapsody” the 
principal movement is founded on contra- 
dances of old New England elaborately 
developed. An_ original treatment of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” follows, and the 
composition concludes with a martial 
finale reminiscent of old-time war songs. 
The working up of the three counter 
melodies with ‘‘Yankee Doodle” as a 
basis makes a thrilling climax. 

“The Fighting Allies’? is a selection of 
airs by Lake. The national airs of the 
various countries are given in the order 
of their entrance into the great war. 

Recent revivals of the old Italian 
opera, “Crispino e la Comare,” by Ricci, 
have called attention to this opera of 
“The Cobbler and the Fairy,’ by Luigi 
and Federico Ricci, brothers, who col- 
laborated in this work. The music is of 
such light, sparkling and_ irresistible 
melodic character that it has gained 
worldwide popularity. This is especially 
good cn childhood and fairy scenes. 

A splendid overture is ‘“‘The Mill on the 
oo by C. G. Reissiger, in B minor and 


“Legend,” by Wieniawski, is a compo- 
sition decidedly descriptive in character. 
The first theme is a striking one in G 
minor, while the second, in the major, 
is a melodious aria. Hadley’s ‘‘Angelus’’ 
from his Third Symphony opens with a 
chime figure which is continued through 
the first section. An aria for oboe of- 
fered in triple movement is varied in 
four-four con fantasia and then an ani- 
mato section leads into the original 
theme again. 

A generous assortment of new organ 
and piano music which is worthy of 
being in the picture organist’s repertoire 
is the following: 

Four pieces by Dezso D’Antalffy in- 
clude Madrigal in E minor and ‘Sportive 
Fauns,”’ the latter a delicate fantasy 
that well pictures the playful, fleeting 
glimpses of the graceful fauns. A trom- 
bone middle section suggests tromba or 
trumpet registration, evidently in imita- 
tion of the distant hunting strains, and 
then the leggiero returns. “Drifting 
Clouds”? is a number in a class of which 
we wish there were more. Beginning 
quietly (lento) in EK minor, we come to 
a radical change of tonality on the next 
page. A restless chord accompaniment 
is heard in the left hand, then a minor 
strain on bourdon and piccolo, followed 
by the answer on the clarinet. A free 
imitation of the first theme, with a trip- 
let figure in the inner voices, concludes 
a number that players will find exceilent 
on cloud scenics. ‘“‘Christmas Chimes’”’ is 
a Noel in A flat. 

“Festa Bucolica,’” by the same com- 
poser, has a sub-title “Rural Merry- 
making,” evidently with the theater 
organist in mind, for the work is in 
tocecata form (B minor) with the con- 








trasting quiet movement in G. Mr. 
D’Antalffy has recently come to the Cap- 
itol Theater. 

Two legitimate organ solos, par ex- 
cellence, are Dubois’ ‘“Fantasietta”’ with 
variations, part of which might be used 
on provincial scenes of French life, and 

“Sortie Solennelle,”’’ by Becker. 
which is the last movement of a fine 
sonata which he wrote for us a number 
of years ago. 

Piano solos: ‘Slumber Song,” by Liszt. 
A newly-discovered manuscript by Carl 
Lachmund, published for the first time, 
in F sharp major (six-eight). The style 
is a flowing cantabile, but the thing that 
strikes our attention is the ending. 

“From the New Hampshire Woods,” by 
Marion Bauer, is a forthcoming piano 
suite. The first movement, “White 
Birches,” is refreshing, melodious, and 
filled with unexpected changes of tone 
color. Two descriptive pieces by R. 
Friml are “Spring Song,’’ a joyous piece 
in G, and “La ,Gondole,” marked ‘an- 
dante languido.” ‘Danse Eccentrique,” 
by D. Mowrey, is a novelty both in 
theme and rhythm, while Krogman’s 
“Mad March Hares” begins in E minor 
in a brusque style, and has spirited sec- 
tions in the major mode. ‘‘Butterilies,”’ 
by J. L. Schendel, proves to be a dainty 
fantasy in G, fitting well on many bright 
scenes. ‘‘Amourette,” by G. Klemm, is 
an unusually interesting valse petite, full 
of charming nuances in the premier 
division, and brilliant in the second part. 
“As the Night Raven Sings,” by H. Bed- 
ford, a striking moderato, softens to a 
more tender style as it nears its close, as 
if yielding to the feminine appeal. 

ORIENTAL—Francis Popy offers a new 
oriental suite, ‘“‘From India,’ in four 
movements as the first of the Galaxy, 
series (Schirmer). “The Bayaderes’® 
opens with trumpet fanfare. Then there 
is a typical eastern air in the minor. A 
brilliant excursion into F major and the 
movement ends in the minor. The sec- 
ond part, “By the Ganges,’’ is splendidly 
adaptable to the theater organ. A recita- 
tivo for reed solo, followed by tremolo 
string chords, with celio melody, brings 
us to a really organistic part. A clarinet 
solo is in good contrast, and the first 
ideas end the piece. ‘“‘The Almas” repre- 
sents the bee dance of that tribe and is 
in D minor and B flat, while the last 
section is in the form of a ‘Patrol’ 
minor—which finishes brilliantly. 

Max Vogrich gives us an “Arabian 
Song” in the oriental style, which divides 
its effects among flute, clarinet, oboe, 
strings, bassoon and trumpet, in F and 

t 


at. 

SOUTH AMERICAN—Here we have 
another exceptional novelty in the ar- 
rangement of two South American songs, 
“Ay, Ay, Ay!” and ‘El Chiripa Pericon,” 
which are bright and snappy allegrettos, 
albeit one has more the rhythm of a 
valse in its second part. ‘Southern 
Nights,” by David Guion, is also typical 
of the dreamy life in the tropical coun- 
tries, the first part of which is captioned 
“Sleepy Valley.” 

ENGLISH—“Shepherd’s Hey,” by 
Percy Grainger, is an English Morris 
dance tune in E major, exceedingly bril- 
liant. Can be used on scenes of English 
life such as Hy Mayer’s Travelaughs of 
London. 

SONGS—‘‘Dearest Night,’ by A. Bache- 
let, and “Forever and Forever,” by 
Paolo Tosti, are issued as a double 
number. The first—molto  tranquillo— 
flows along smoothly in twelve-eight and 
four-four measure, while the second is in 
triple measure and suggests solos for 
cello and trumpet (swell closed). 

OPERATIC SELECTIONS—Several ex- 
cellent condensed arrangements of the 
Wagner operas are issued. ‘‘Das Rhein- 
gold,’’ opening with the Rhine maidens 
motif, contains the ring and _ eternal 
youth themes, and ends with the Wal- 
halla scene. ‘Die Walkiire’’ is in the 
form of a fantasia including the ride 
of the valkyries and the magic fire 
charm. Fantasia from ‘“‘Siegfried ’ has the 
familiar forest music. These three and 
the Prologue to “Pagliacci” by Leonca- 
vallo do not need extended review. The 
arrangements here presented are ideal 
for small orchestra and organ, and the 
organist’s part will be to fill in missing 
instruments and build up the ensemble 
to a worthy body of tone. 

A two-reel drama, “The Young 
Painter,’ begins with the life of Rem- 
brandt and Kriens’ suite, “In Holland,” 
opening with No. 1, “Evening Sounds,” 
is suggestive of the life of the Dutch 





artist. When the story fades to America, 
bright intermezzos are required. In the 
second reel there are dramatic scenes 
that require music of that class. On the 
death scene a subdued adagio should be 
used. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

F. B. D., Camden, N. J.—There is no 
special examination, but the manager 
undoubtedly will wish to hear you play. 
Your teacher’s recommendation is all 
right, but do not ask for anything from 
your church, as there is much prejudice 
and bias among church people against 
anyone who is connected with the mo- 
tion picture industry, unreasonable as 
it is. 

H. I. A., Brockville, Ont.—Since you 
have had a good beginning in picture 
work, with piano accompaniment, you 
should engage someone well qualified by 
experience in theatrical organ playing to 
instruct you as to certain changes in 
style, technique, etc., and should receive 
the many little suggestions that are to 
be had only through actual picture work. 
This column lists the latest picture 
music. 


NEWS NOTES FROM BOSTON. 








BY S. HARRISON LOVEWELL. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—Summer in 
certain of our large cities brings much 
pleasure in the form of open-air or- 
chestral concerts and opera performances; 
not so in | Boston. With the passing of 
the “pop” concerts at Symphony Hall, 
there are two months devoid of musical 
interest. This is not as it should be. For 
tourists there is no city more attractive, 
but when the whole metropolitan dis- 
trict yields up the ghost and practically 
the only form of entertainment is the 
display of fireworks at Braves’ Field, one 
cannot but wonder whether Boston is, 
after all, a musical city. Could not sev- 
eral of our organists give recitals at 
stated times in July and August at sev- 
eral of our largest churches? 


The position of organist and choirmas- 
ter at Trinity Church to succeed Ernest 
Mitchell, who goes to Grace Church, New 
York, was offered to Francis W. Snow 
and he has accepted the offer. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Snow has been organist 
and choirmaster at the Church of the 
Advent and his excellent organ playing 
has won deserved appreciation. He suc- 
ceeded Albert W. Snow, who in turn suc- 
ceeded Lynnwood Farnam when Mr. Far- 
nam departed from Emmanuel Church to 
accept a position in New York. The lat- 
est advices say that the position at the 
Church of the Advent is not permanently 
filled. Probably the successor to Mr. 
Snow will be appointed after the rector 
returns in October. In more_ respects 
than one the position at the Church of 
the Advent is the most important in Bos- 
ton. The services follow the highest and 
best pre-Reformation Anglican traditions. 


When it was announced that the posi- 
tion of organist and choirmaster was va- 
cant at the Church of the Advent, there 
went forth the report that William Ben- 
nett, organist and choirmaster at King’s 
Chapel, had resigned to go to Appleton 
Chapel (Harvard University), Cambridge. 
King’s Chapel is a unique church. First 
of all, it was built in the time of the 
royal governors and was the first building 
of the Church of England in Boston. The 
opposition to its building on the part of 
established religion (Congregational) was 
tremendous. Eventually the property was 
sold to the Unitarian denomination, with 
the proviso that the Book of Common 
Prayer should be used at the services. A 
modified form of Episcopal service con- 
tinues at present. The organ (a modern 
four-manual built by Skinner) is said to 
include certain of the registers that be- 
longed to the first organ and which re- 
ceived the approbation of Handel. 


His sabbatical year having ended, Irv- 
ing H. Upton resumes his position at the 
Eliot Congregational Church (Roxbury) 
the first Sunday in September. The or- 
gan has been rebuilt. The new echo is 
played from the fourth keyboard and con- 
tains chimes, vox humana and other solo 
registers. Mr. Upton has had charge of 
the music at this church for five years. 
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The Reuter Organ Company 


Lawrence 


Kansas 


MIDMER ORGANS 


Not for the Least Money 
Nor for the Most Money 
But for the Most Discriminating 








Main Office and Works: MERRICK, N, Y. 
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“Meister des Kontra- 


punktes.”—Ferrucio Bu- 
soni. 


MIDDELSCHULTE 


1705 Ridge Ave., EVANSTON, ILL. 


Tel. Evanston 298 








GEORGE E. LA MARCHE 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
Yearly Care of Organs Moving Organs Cleaning and Refinishing 
BLOWERS INSTALLED 


Tel. Newcastle 1511 6830 Osceola Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Specializing in 
String-tone, Reed 
and Flue Pipes 


NATIONAL ORGAN SUPPLY CO. 


540 West Twelfth Street 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 














ARTHUR C. BECKER, <.a.c.o. 
Concert Organist 


Dean School of Music, De Paul University 
Organist St. Vincent’s Church, CHICAGO 








FREDERICK JOHNSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Director of Music Department 


Electric Controlled Tubular Chimes 


GIVING ANY DEGREE OF TONE DESIRED 





Tubular Chimes, Harp Effects, Orchestra Bells 
Xylophones, Electric Bells, Etc. for Pipe Organs 


R. H. Mayland’s Son 


54 Willoughby St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Established 1866 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 




















Bradford Academy PHILADELPHIA 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
JOSEPH G. CIPRIAN ALICE R. DEAL 


Pipe Organ Builder 
REPAIRING REBUILDING 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 


Twenty Years in Business 


Bell Phone 334. Paducah, Ky. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
4359 West End Avenue 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Columbus 6102 





HINNERS ORGAN CO. 
Pekin, Illinois 


Builders of organs of all sizes. Superb tone—modern Ss ge li no 
construction. Cordial endorsement of eminent organists and musicians. 
Our Electric Blower depariment supplies electric blowing 
outfits for any type of organ. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 











“Impressions of the 
Philippine Islands” 


1 = a Viilege.” 2. “Serenade.” 
3. “Wardance Festival.” 


; By Lily Wadhams Moline 
Published by Clayton F. Sunny Ce., Chicage 


William Powell Twaddell 
Organist and Musical Director 
First Presbyterian Church 

Durham, North Carolina 














ALLAN BACON, 1.1.60. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


Available for 
San Jose, Calif. RECITALS, DEDICATIONS, Etc. 





THOS. KELLY 
Organ Builder end Expert Repairman 


30 years a experience 


yaa hg | Maintained end Ke 
Bad 


Condition P, ur Encl Old Tracker 
With the Most Reliable System 


Action 
Chserd 1205-3 Detroit, Mich. sdctias'se 


ARTHUR J, GUTOW 


Theatre Organist--Instructions 
Woodlawn Theatre CHICAGO 








1822—CESAR FRANCK CENTENNIAL—1922 


Franck Recitals. Complete organ works from memory. 


ARTHUR B. JENNINGS, JR. 
St. Stephens Church, Sewickley, Pa 








NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
Mr. William Neidlinger, F.A.G.O. 
RECITALS - MUSICALES - CONCERTS 
Address: 225 W. 99th St., New York City 








HENRY H. MARSTON 
ORGAN BUILDER 


Special attention to 
Students’ Pedal Reed Organs 


SOUTH BRAINTREE - MASS. 














Fall Term September Il 


Faculty of 45. Organ Steiioes. William H. Oetting, Charles N. Boyd, 
Ibert R. Norton. 


PITTSBURGH cimeiieen. INSTITUTE, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Tufts 


1135 West 27th Street, Los Angeles California 


Concert 
Advanced Instruction 
Organ Dedications Featured 


Organist 





KRAFT "= 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND, O. 











INSTRUCTION + 


My method of 


Fee mtnaals organ 


CHARLES GALLOWAY ; 


rganist and Musical Director St. Peter’s Episcopal Church (St. pi Organist Washington Uni 
* Offictal Organist Lowtstona Purchase Exposition (1904) ep 


ORGAN - 


instruction is patterned after that given by ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, my moonpeer 
for apeus Eve five years. Special attention +y- to and exceptio sévantnges Lo the stud. of Hymne 

ane oat Geseme panying. organ practice pupils have 
Adaress, CHARLES GALLOWAY, 4171 Mag! Magnolia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


THEORY 


to an electr AS propelted 


CLAUDE B. 
THEATRE ORGANIST 


Years of continuous service for the development of the individual needs of 
students who desire to properly synchronize music to moving pictures. Over 300 of, 
Mr. Ball’s pupils are now holding good positions in various theatres throughout the 


country. For information address, 


20 East Jackson Bivd., Suite 815, CHICAGO. 





BALL 





Phone Wabash 5212 














MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 


JAMES ROBERT GILLETTE 


‘ORGANIST ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 


Under Concert Direction: A. J. LORENZ, Box 443 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


ALBERT 


Concert 
Organist 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, BEREA, OHIO 
DIRECTOR and ORGANIST, Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio 











EMORY L. GALLUP 


Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Chrysostom’s Church, Chicago 





FRANK WRIGHT 


Mus. Bac. A. G. O. 


Candidates prepared for A. G. O. or University examinations by correspond- 
ence. Summer Courses for those visiting New York. 


STUDIO, 46 GRACE COURT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


Organ Instruction Univeraity Be 
25 EAST 35th STREET 


JOHN DOANE 


The Church of the Incarnation, _ York City 


Pieter # t ee Organ Department, Northwester! 


ns ton, Ii Recitals 


ic Eva 
‘hree fine Putohiogs Organs available for students" Dractice. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Dr. RAY HASTINGS 


Concert Organist 
Temple Auditorium - - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














HOMER P. WHITFORD 


Mus. Bac., F. A. G. 0. 

Organist and Director of Music 
Tabernacle 4 41 Church 
Utica, N. Y. 

CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER 


J. RODE JACOBSEN 


o t-Choir Director, Christ 
orw 
Instructor of Organ, Harmony, Counter- 
int an 


Expert Band “aa | ~—-4 Arranging 
2638 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








PALMER CHRISTIAN 


ORGANIST 
Grove Park Inn All Souls Church 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


MARSHALL BIDWELL 


CONCERT ORGAN IST 


Pupil of Widor—Winner of Premier 
Prix d’Orgue—Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Boy Voice Training 


Special Course 
for Organists 


G. EDWARD STUBBS 
121 West 91st St., New York City 


W. Lawrence Cook, A.A.G.0. 


Organist ond Gatien 
Calvary E Church and 


Head of Organ Departmen 
Louisville Conservatory of . 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
23 EASTOVER COURT LOUISVILLE, KY- 























PARWIN W. TITUS, A. A. G. 0. 


Organist and Choirmaster, St. Luke’s 
Church, Roselle 


Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Cranford 
RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 
Address: 309 Walnut Street 

ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 











D. KENNETH WIDENOR 


. A.A.G.O. 
ORGANIST 


Capitol Theatre, Montreal, Quebec 














Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony 
and Interpretation 
Studio, 18 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Dean, Department of Music, 
The College of Emporia, Pro- 
fessor of Organ, Director An- 
“ae; nual May Festival. 

aa) RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
Emporia, Kansas 











ALBERT J. STROHM 
St. Paul’s-by-the Lake Temple Beth-El 
Organ Instruction—Beoy Veice Training 
2124 Chase Avenue CHICAGO 


Ernest Prang Stamm |} | sive Pe Walter Wild. F.R.C.O 
9 s eo e e 

AT ee {STE BBINS||CARL McKINLEY) | | concert drsanise 

Taylor and Westminster Chicago ORGANIST . Conquegstional, € Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. ~~ o- bh yay hg Center Church—Strand Theatre Sheridan _——- Greenwich Village, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
HARRIS S. SHAW me a. 
A.A. G. 0. ie pn HAROLD TOWER 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Organist and Choir Master St. Mark’s 
Pro-Cathedral—Conductor St. Cecilia 
Chorus—Accompanist Schubert Club 


ZEUCH 


BOSTON 

















HARRISON D.LE BARON, A.A.G.O. 
Director School of Music 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Delaware, Ohio 


BERT E. WILLIAMS 
ORGANIST 
State Theatre Jersey City, N. J. 








ARTHUR DAVIS, F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Master of the —~ re 

Christ agp — 
ome Recitals and Instruction 
Sp say 9 for A.G.Q, 
Exam uinations. Add 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. "Loote, Mo. 





J, FRANK FRYSINGER 


Concert Organist 
258 East College Avenue 








YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 

















FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
CONCERT ORGANIST 





GEORGE F. 
Henry DAY ¢: 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 








EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR 


F. A. G. O. 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 








Church of the Ascension, Chicago 


RECITALS and INSTRUCTION 





Organist, Rialto Theatre, New York Wilmington, Del. ig Pe ge 
LESTER W. GROOM, A.A.G.0. || | JAMES. T. QUARLES||| SYDNEY WEBBER 
RECITALS—INSTRUCTION nicer gla, koe Nee Terk” ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 

















PERCY SHAUL HALLETT, F.A.G.0. 
aE tt 





PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 











WILLARD L. GROOM 


CHICAGO 
(Practice Organ for Students) 











Trinity Church © WATERBURY, CONN. 


JUDSONW. MATHER 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 





CHARLES E. CLEMENS, 

Mus. Doc. (Hon. W. R. U.) 

Professor of Music, Western 
Reserve University. Organist 
Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church 
and Florence Harkness Memorial 
Chapel, Cleveland, Qhio. 

Organ Recitals. Instruction. 
4617 Prospect avenue, Cleveland. 














J. WARREN ANDREWS 


Concert Organist and Teacher 
Special Ten-Lesson Course in 
Organ and Church Service Playing. 

Short Course, also, in Piano Teaching. 








4 West 76th Street. New York. 
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CANADIAN ORGANISTS 
TO MEET AT MONTREAL 


PROMINENT MEN WILL PLAY 
Addresses and Concert Scheduled for 
Convention of College of Organ- 
ists Sept. 5 and 6—Fry to 
Represent N. A. O. 





Organists of Canada will hold 
their annual meeting early in Sep- 
tember, The convention of the 
Canadian College of Organists is to 
take place Sept. 5 and 6 in Mon- 
treal and the meetings are scheduled 
for the parish house of St. George’s 
Church. Sept. 5 there will be a meet- 
ing of the council at 10:30 and in the 
afternoon there will be a _ general 
meeting of the members, open to all. 
At this meeting short lectures will be 
given by the following: H. A. Frick- 
er, M.A., Mus. B., F. R. C. O., con- 
ductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, or- 
ganist of the Metropolitan Church, 
Toronto; Henry Graves, Mus. B, L. 

. A. M., organist of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Montreal; Dr. Albert Ham, 
F. R, C. O., conductor of the Na- 
tional Chorus, organist of St. James’ 
Cathedral, Toronto; C. Wheeler, 
F. C,. C. O., organist of First Presby- 
terian Church, London; Alfred E. 
Whitehead, Mus. B., F. C. C. O., or- 
ganist of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Montreal; F. Linforth Willgoose, 
Mus. B., A. R. C. O., Conservatory of 
Music, London. A discussion will 
follow each lecture. 

The annual dinner will take place 
that evening at the Windsor Hotel 
and Dr. Percival J. Illsley, F. R. C. 
O,. president of the college, will pre- 
side. 

Sept. 6 there will be a council 
meeting in the forenoon for the elec- 
tion of officers and to transact other 
business. In the afternoon the or- 
ganization will be at home at the 
Country Club, St. Lambert. 

The closing event, that evening, 
will be a recital at which several 
noted organists are to be heard, in- 





cluding: George M. Brewer, F. A.. G. 
O., Church of the Messiah, Montreal; 
Henry S. Fry, St. Clement’s Church, 
Philadelphia, representing - National 
Association of Organists, U. S. A.; 
W. H.. Hewlett, Mus. .B., Central 
Methodist Church, Hamilton; Harold 
Eustace Key (baritone soloist), or- 
ganist Emmanuel Church, Montreal; 
Ernest MacMillan, B.. A., Mus. D., 
F. R. C..O.; Eaton Memorial Church, 
Toronto; J. E. F. Martin, Church of 
St. James the Apostle, Montreal; B. 
F. Poirier, B. A., Notre Dame Church, 
Montreal, and Healey Willan, Mus. 
D., F. R. C. O., St. Mary Magdalene 
Church, Toronto. 


Samuel D. Mayer Killed. 

Samuel D. Mayer, an octogenarian 
and for half a century active as an 
organist in San Francisco, was struck 
and killed by an automobile, Sunday, 
July 30. Mr. Mayer was feeble owing 
to another automobile accident some 
years ago which resulted in partial 





paralysis. 

Mr. Mayer was for fifty years 
organist at the First Congregational 
Church and also occupied a leading 
position as organist among the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. He leaves a host of 
sincere friends who enjoyed his asso- 
ciation and who will feel his loss 
greatly. 





Warns Against Fake Publishers. 

Music stores throughout the country 
will be asked to post a warning pla- 
card and distribute a leaflet describing 
operations of fake publishers under 
the title “The Song Writing Swindle,” 
which is being issued by the better bus- 
iness bureau of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce as part of a 
campaign to expose an activity which 
has been described as the greatest 
fraud in the music business. The 
language of the placard and an 
article for the leaflet by William Arms 
Fisher of Oliver Ditson & Co. 
of Boston were approved at a meeting 
Aug. 16 of the special committee 
named by President George Fischer of 
the Music Publishers’ Association of 
the United States. 




















No Organist of this 
Generation Has Cre- 


ated So Great a Sen- 
sation as 


MARCEL DUPRE 


GRAND PRIX 
DE ROME 


Organist at Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris 


TOURING 


AMERICA 


October 1922 
to April 1923 
































‘‘He has indeed realized the supreme type of the 
perfect organist, such as the great men of the 
past dreamed of, and Bach above all.”’ 


—Louis Vierne, Paris (1920) 


FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 


Middle Western and Eastern 
America 


Canada and Western America 


Bernard Laberge 


70 Rue St. Jacques 


Alexander Russell 











Wanamaker Auditorium, New York City | Montreal Canada 




















William C. Carl 


Instructor in Organ-Playing 
at the Guilmant Organ School 


Teacher of Harold Vincent Milligan, 
Willard Irving Nevins, Clarence 
Albert Tufts, Jessie Craig Adam, 
Frederick W. Schlieder, Kate Eliza- 
beth Fox, Lillian Ellegood Fowler, 
Brayton Stark, Grace Leeds Darnell, 
G. Wareing Stebbins, Wesley Ray 
Burroughs, Mary Adelaide Liscom, 
Vernon Clair Bennett, Carrie M. 
Cramp, Hugh James McAmis, Gert- 
rude H. Hale, J. Watson MacDowell, 
Henry Seymour Schweitzer, Gertrude 
Elizabeth McKellar, and hundreds of 
others now holding prominent 
positions. 
Four Free Scholarships Fall Term October 10th 
Send For New Prospectus 


17 East Eleventh Street 
New York City 
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Recital Programs 





Arthur B. Jennings, Jr., Sewickley, 
Pa.—Mr. Jennings, organist and choir- 
master of St. Stephen’s Church, passed 
a few days the last of July at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel E. Crane at 
Owosso, Mich., and gave a recital July 
27 in Christ Church to open the new, 
Austin organ. 
and the program was greatly appre- 
ciated. Mr. Jennings played as follows: 
Overture to the Occasional Oratorio, 
Handel; Chorale Prelude, “In duleci 
jubilo,” Bach; Gigue in A, Bach; ‘In 
Paradisum,’”’ Dubois; Prelude to ‘The 
Deluge,” Saint- Saens; “Suite Gothique,” 
Boellmann; Andante Cantabile, from 
String quartet, Tschaikowsky; 
Yon; “The Primitive Organ,” Yon; In- 
termezzo from Sixth Symphony, Widor; 
‘Pilgrims’ Chorus,’’ Wagner. Whiie the 
organ is a small one, Mr. Jennings’ 
specifications made it very flexible. Re- 
marked upon almost generally were the 
beautiful tone effects produced, the 
wonderful shading, and the artistic ren- 
dering of each piece. 

T. Frederick H. Candlyn, Albany, N. 
Y.—As a part of the summer session of 
the State College for Teachers, Mr. 
Candlyn has given a series of recitals 
at St. Paul’s Church. His programs 
were as follows: 

July 19—‘“Pilgrims’ Chorus” from 
“Tannhiuser,’’ Wagner; “‘Scheherezade,”’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; Toccata in G, Du- 
bois; “The Londonderry Air,’ Tradi- 
tional Irish; First Movement from Fifth 
Symphony, Widor. 

July 26—‘‘Marche Slav,” Tschaikowsky; 
“Moment Musical” and ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ 
Schubert; ‘‘Paysage’’ and “Ariel,’’ Bon- 
net; Humoresque, “L/Organo Primitivo,” 
Yon; Rhapsody, Cole. 

Aug. 2—Fantasia and Fugue _ on 
B-A-C-H, Liszt; “An Indian Legend,”’ 
Candlyn; Spring Song, Hollins; ‘‘Deep 
River,’’ Negro Spiritual; Toccata from 
iar Symphony, Widor. 

Aug. 9—“Grand Choeur Dialogue,” 
Gigout; “Chanson,” Candlyn; Festival 
Toccata. Fletcher; ‘‘The Angelus,’’ Mas- 
senet; Pastorale and Finale from First 
Sonata, Guilmant. 

Aug. 16 the recital consisted of pieces 
requested by the students. 


J. Lawrence Erb, F. A. G. O., New 
York—Professor Erb gave a recital June 
16 at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Youngstown, Ohio, playing the follow- 
ing program: Pastoral Sonata, Rhein- 
berger; Pastorale in F sharp minor, 
Faulkes: “O’er Flowery Meads,” M. 
Austin Dunn; Grand Chorus in D, Re- 
naud; “The Swan,’’ Stebbins; Finale 
from Sonata No. 4, Guilmant; “At Even- 


The church was filled 





ing, Kinder; Intermezzo from ‘L’Arle- 
sienne”’ Suite, Bizet; Grand March from 
“Aida,” Verdi. 

Mrs. Lucy Dimmitt Kolp, Chicago— 
Mrs. Kolp gave a recital July 17 at the 
Chicago Training School, playing these 
Selections: Prelude, E minor, Dethier; 
Adagio from Third Sonata, Bach; Toc- 
cata in D minor, Bach; “Contrasts, is 
Browne; Rustic March, Boex; “Hymn 
of Glory,” Yon. 

Judson Waldo Mather, Seattle, Wash. 
—Mr. Mather gave the following program 
of nature sketches at the First Baptist 
Church of Seattle June 30: Hebrides 
Overture (organ transcription by Mr. 
Mather), Mendelssohn; ‘In Summer.” 
Charles A. Stebbins; Springtime Sketch, 
Rudolph Friml; ‘‘On the Coast,’’ Dudley 
Buck; Andante from Symphony, ‘In the 
Woods,” Raff; ‘‘“Mount Rainier’ (A Sum- 
mer Sketch), J. W. Mather; Suite, “In 
Fairyland,” R. §S. Stoughton; ‘‘Wald- 
weben,” from “Siegfried,” Wagner; Even- 
song, Johnston; “From the Land of the 
Sky Blue Water,” Cadman; ‘Bedouin 
Dance” (Desert Suite), Montague Ring; 
Fantasie in E minor, Lemmens. 

Max G. Miranda, A. A. G. O., Beloit, 
Wis.—Mr. Miranda, organist of Beloit 
College and of the Presbyterian Church, 
was invited to give the inaugural recital 
on the Médller organ in Our Savior’s 
Lutheran Church and played the follow- 
ing program the afternoon of Aug. 13 
before an audience of more than a thou- 
sand people who packed the church de- 
spite the severe heat: Rhapsody, Silver; 
Concert Variations in E minor, Joseph 
Bonnet; Meditation, Sturges; ‘In Sum- 
mer,”’ Stebbins;. Evensong (by request), 
Martin; Minuet in G, Beethoven; Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; “Au 
Couvent,” Borodin; Fountain Revery. 
Fletcher; ‘‘Gesu Bambino” (The Infant 
Christ), Yon; “Solveig’s Lied,’ ‘To 
Spring’ and ‘In the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King,’’ Grieg; Berceuse (by request), 
Dickinson; ‘‘Will o’ the Wisp,” Nevin; 
Largo from ‘New World’? Symphony. 
Dvorak; Toccata in F (Fifth Symphony), 
Widor; Allegro con Fuoco (Third Son- 
ata), Guilmant. 


Frederic B. Stiven, Urbana, IIIl.—In his 
recital at the University of Illinois audi- 
torium July 27 Professor Stiven played 
this program: ‘Triumphal March in E 
flat, Hollins; ‘‘Partita,” Bach; Fantasie, 
Franck; “Gavotte Moderne,’ Lemare; 
“Tiebestod,”’ from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
Wagner; “Con Grazia,’’ George W. An- 
drews; “Variations de Concert,’’? Bonnet. 


Cc. Albert Tufts, A. A. G. O., Los An- 
geles, Cal.—in a recital at the First Meth- 
odist Church of Monrovia, Cal., recently 
Mr. Tufts played: Fugue, Buxtehude; 
Adagio from the ‘Moonlight’’ Sonata, 
Beethoven; ‘‘Menuetto all ’antico,’’ Kar- 
ganoff; ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ West; 
“O’er Flowery Meads” (Berceuse), M. 
Austin Dunn; Intermezzo, Callaerts; Ser- 
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NEW ORGAN MUSIC 


A Summer Morning ................. 60 
eeum, Shenae Ronee Night Sane i... 2 eos wee dectacews 65 
Davis, Arthur 9 Compositions for Reed Organ... .. .75 
Galbraith, J. Lamont Andantino Espressivo.............. 50 
Harris, Cuthbert SO i eae cr .60 
Macdougall, H. C. ne er re ree or .60 
Morse, Charles H. The Coming of the Magi ........... .60 
Milligan, Harold V. WIN ie os bite eRe RNS ha ce Rv 50 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF RUSSIAN COMPOSERS 


Moussorgsky, M. March OF VIRGEY cance civiwecate .50 
Nearing, H. C. NF ooo ca Bib ce ee 
Sellars, Gatty Nymphs. Scherzo .........0....4. .60 
Towner, Earl A COE TOT. ons ioncaceusincss .60 
NEW ANTHEMS 

Ambrose, Paul Shepherd, With Thy Tenderest Love .......... .12 

Saviour Breathe an Evening Blessing ........ A. 

Rim GAR Ge NOD ard a0, « ola 0's Kc ara did evn edn 12 
Baines, William PR CE CO <6 0-ds. exe Gccstn Wires Reales 's'e alld 42 
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Bidwell, Helen Lee A Prayer for Refuge ........................ +2 
Calver, F. Leslie If Ye Walk in My Statutes ..... << .c.5ccccc 12 
Dicks, Ernest A. Te io os erie cio pate tenteiices vicwen -k2 

I RIN le SS ates eet ein tenderer des 32 
Harris, Cuthbert I Will Lay Me Down in Peace ........... wesatale 
Jones, Walter Howe They That Go Down to the Sea............. 12 
McCollin, Frances God is Our Refuge and Strength .............. .12 
Michell, Guy The Lord is My Strength ...........2 ces cence .12 
Milligan, Harold V. Lo, Now Night’s Shadows .................. 512 
Scott, Charles P How Lovely are Thy Dwellings .............. .12 
Spence, William R. Let The People Praise Thee, O God .......... .12 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


NEW YORK 
8 West 40th St. 





enata, Moszkowski; Londonderry Air 
(‘Farewell to Cucullain’’), arranged by 
Coleman; “Ave Maria” (arranged by re- 
citalist), Schubert; Gavotte from “Ip- 
higenia in Aulis,”’ Gluck; Grand March 
from ‘‘Queen of Sheba,’’ Gounod. 

Raymond C. Robinson, F. A. 
Boston, Mass.—In a recital at the Od 
South Church for the students of the Bos- 
ton University summer session, July 26, 
Mr. Robinson offered this program: Toc- 
cata in D minor (Doric), Bach; ‘“The 
Curfew,’’ Horsman; Allegro from Sixth 
Concerto, Handel; Londonderry Air, arr. 
by Sanders; ‘‘Marche de Fete,’ Busser; 
Scherzetto, Vierne; Reverie, Dickinson; 
Chorale Improvisation, ‘‘Ein’ feste Burg,” 
Karg-Elert. 


Ethan W. Pearson, Somersworth, N. H. 
—Mr. Pearson recently gave the following 
half-hour recital at a wedding in the Con- 
gregational Church of Somersworth: 
Minster March, “Lohengrin,” Wagner; 
“Narcissus,’”’ Nevin; “Memories,” St. 
Clair; “Venetian Love Song,” Nevin; 
Serenade, Jensen; “Liebestraum,’”’ No. 3, 
Liszt; Bridal Chorus, ‘Rose Maiden,”’ 
Cowen; “Constancy” (arr. by Mr. Pear- 
son), MacDowell. 

At the First Parish Church, Dover, N. 
H., where Mr. Pearson is the regular or- 
ganist, he played as follows at a wedding 
Aug. 12: Minster March, “Lohengrin,” 
Wagner; ‘“Shepherd’s Tale,” Nevin; 
Serenade, Jensen; “‘With Sweet Laven- 
der.” MacDowell; ‘‘Air du Roi Louis 
XIII,”” Ghys; ‘The Perfect Melody,’’ 
O’Hara; Bridal Chorus, ‘Rose Maiden,” 
Cowen; Cantilena from ’Cello Concerto, 
Goltermann. 

The “Lohengrin” and ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”? marches were used at 
both weddings and for ceremonial num- 
bers Mr. Pearson used ‘‘Dialogue D’- 
Amour,” Manney; “At Dawning,’ Cad- 
man; “I Love You Truly,” Bond; “Oh, 
Promise Me,’”’ De Koven, and “‘At Thine 
Altar,’? Hanscom. 


John T. Erickson, Mus. D., A. A. G. O., 
New York.—While on his vacation in 
New England Mr. Erickson gave the fol- 
lowing program in a recital Aug. 3 at the 
Swedish Congregational Church of 
Brockton, Mass.: Festival Overture, 
Flagler; Festal March, Kroeger; ‘“Night- 
ingale and the Rose,’”’ Saint-Saens; Mid- 
summer Caprice, Johnston; Hawaiian 
Airs, Stewart; Alpine Fantasy and Storm, 
Flagler; Finale from Sixth Symphony, 
Widor. 

Fred Faassen, Zion, Iil.—Mr. Faassen 
has played as follows in recitals at Shi- 
loh Tabernacle: 

July 9.—Chorale and Prelude from 
Suite, Boellmann; “Death of Ase,’’ from 
“Peer Gynt,’’ Grieg; Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach; “Marche Funebre et 
Chant Seraphique,’* Guilmant; “Grand 
Chorus in A major, Salome. 

July 16.—Vorspiel to “Otto Visconti,’’ 
Gleason; ‘“‘Death of Ase,” from ‘Peer 
Gynt,” Grieg; Fantasie in G minor, Bach; 
“Cantilene Nuptiale,’’” Dubois; Evensong, 
Martin; ‘‘Marche Funebre et Chant Se- 
raphique,”’ Guilmant; ‘Resurrection 
Morn,” Johnston. 

William Riley Smith, Sacramento, Cal. 
—In a recent recital at St. John’s Luth- 
eran Church Mr. Smith played: “O, 
Sacred Head, Once Wounded,” Kuhnau; 
Toccata in F major, Bach; Largo (by re- 





quest), Handel; Funeral March and 
Seraphic Chant, Guilmant; Sketches 
of the City, Gordon B. Nevin; ‘Prelude 


de L’Enfant Prodigue,” Arabesque, No. 
2, and “Cortege,” from ‘Petite Suite,” 
Claude Debussy; ‘‘Chant de Bonheur,” 
Lemare; ‘“Elfes,’’ Bonnet; ‘‘Variations de 
Concert,” Bonnet. 

Gilbert Macfarlane, Methuen, Mass.— 


| In a series of Sunday morning recitals 
| at the First M. E. Church the programs 
| have includ 


July 31—“‘Elegie,” Sheppard; ‘Chanson 
Triste,’’ Tschaikowsky; Serenade, Mosz- 
kowski-Kraft; Cradle Song, Spinney; 
“At Evening,’”’ Kinder; March in C ma- 
jor, Cummings. 

Aug. 6—Finale, Sheppard; “In Moon- 
light,” Kinder; Meditation, Frysinger; 
Andante Pastorale, Galbraith; ‘“Traum- 
lied,” Frysinger. 

Aug. 13—‘‘Will o’ the Wisp,’’ Nevin; 
“Song of Joy,’’ Frysinger; Largo, Han- 
del-Kraft; ‘‘Memories,” Demarest; 
“Adoration,” from “The Holy City,” 
Gaul. 

Aug. 20—Barcarolle, Offenbach; Even- 
song, Johnston; ‘‘Moonlight,’’ Frysinger; 
“Evening Bells and Cradle Song,’’ Mac- 
farlane; Grand March from “Aida,” 


| Verdi. 
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When we critically compare the out- 
put of sacred music today with that 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies we have little or no reason for 
self-satisfaction or contentment. In 
the earlier music we find a spirit- 
uality, a refinement of feeling and a 
reverence of touch that is conspicuous 
by its absence in more recent times. 
With these early composers there is a 
mastery of part-writing, a sense of 
proportion and a capacity for produc- 
ing fine effects with simple means that 
is beyond all praise. 

This enviable command over the 
resources of vocal composition was 
due to two reasons. In the first place, 
composition was the first business of 
a musician in those days. He was 
ready to write music for any and all 
occasions. In the next place the 
church so dominated human life and 
thought that the musician had small 
scope for his activities save in the 
service of religion. Moreover, eccle- 
siastical institutions were surrounded 
by an atmosphere of reverence, piety 
and sincerity that was distinctly re- 
flected upon the art of the time. When 
we contrast these conditions with 
those that prevail now it is small won- 
der that our sacred music is found 
wanting in the weighing. 

Music, like medicine, is subdivided 
into specialties. Comparatively few 
make composition their main activity, 
and of these few a still smaller num- 
ber occupy themselves intensively 
with church music. Instead of a spirit 
of earnestness and devotion we are 
engulfed in an atmosphere of commer- 
cialism and irreligion. The church 
cuts but a small figure in the lives of 
the multitude. In consequence our 
modern church music lacks in dignity, 
in sincerity and in skilled workman- 
ship. Its fundamental weakness is apt 
to be in an inadequate conception of 
the texts employed. Words are se- 
lected not for the religious truths they 
stand for, but for the purpose of 
sentimental musical exploitation. The 
results may be imposing and effective, 
but they are neither convincing nor 
have they the qualities which endure. 
The primary object of church music 
is to illuminate and vivify the mes- 
sage of the words. If the music fails 
in this respect it is sad stuff indeed 
and has no sufficient reason for being. 
In the hands of the right type of com- 
poser music can most gloriously en- 
large upon the innate meaning of 
words. It can attain heights and fath- 


om depths unsuspected in the naked 





word. An examination of any fine- 
grained piece of church music will 
prove this statement. A simple and fa- 
miliar example is Stainer’s “God So 
Loved the World.” This breathes a 
devout mind and a sincere spirit in 
every word. 

This intimate and searching relation 
of word with tone attains its highest 
and most perfect state in unaccom- 
panied music. The composer cannot 
cover his barrenness nor his lack of 
reverent feeling with sonorous noises 
from the organ, nor can he piece out 
his paucity of ideas with interludes. 
In music shorn of instrumental aid 
the thought must be definite and the 
working out logical. The words stand 
out more clearly and the music must 
justify them. 

A cappella music is to choral sing- 
ing what the string quartet is to in- 
strumental music. It deals essentially 
with fineness of feeling and delicacy of 
nuance. Poor a cappella singing is in- 
tolerable. Each part must be solid and 
impeccable as to pitch, tone quality, 
rhythm and dynamics. The singers 
must really feel the purport of both 
words and music and the highest re- 
sults are attained only when the music 
is memorized. Memorizing accounts 
for the greater part of the marvelous 
singing of the St. Olaf College Choir 
under that prince of choirmasters, F. 
Melius Christiansen. The absorbed 
attention his choristers give him leaves 
him free to produce new effects upon 
the impulse of the moment. It goes 
without saying that the conductor who 
aspires to a cappella singing must 
thoroughly know his business and have 
a clear mental concept of what he 
wants to do. 

From one point of view it is de- 
plorable that the so-called “choral art 
societies” which existed in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati and other 
cities have one by one passed out of 
existence. They were formed for the 
laudable purpose of producing the 
masterpieces of a cappella art. While 
they were well patronized at the start, 
the public interest seemed to wane. 
American audiences are not yet de- 
veloped to the point where they will 
put themselves out for the sake of 
their own cultural advancement. It is 
only the few who perceive the inner 
essence of the best in art. Yet these 
societies have served a valuable pur- 
pose. They have at least awakened 
an interest in a certain number of pro- 
fessionals and have made available for 
practical purposes a fine repertoire of 
unaccompanied church music. After 
all, the place for such music is not on 
the concert stage, but in the choir 
stalls, and if these defunct societies 
have helped to encourage a cappella 
singing in our churches they have not 
lived in vain. 

Another point: It is difficult to in- 
fuse the right spirit into sacred music 





—_ 


if it is not primarily intended for 
church music. Such organizations as 
the former choir in the Russian Ca- 
thedral in New York City, the choir 
from the Vatican and the choir from 
St. Olaf’s College, Northfield, Minn., 
prove to us most conclusively that 
the highest results accrue to the choirs 
that are intended in the first instance 
for the praise of Almighty God and 
not for the praise of a concert audi- 
ence. It is a great tribute to these 
choirs that they can hold vast audi- 
ences spellbound with no concessions 
whatever to popular taste. 

It is something of a jolt to our mod- 
ern self-complacency when we are 
forced to admit that the classical mas- 
terpieces not only of music, but of 
painting, sculpture, architecture and 
literature as well, belong to the past 
and frequently to the far distant past. 
The complexities and distractions of 
modern life do not permit that whole- 
souled and complete devotion to an 
ideal which characterized the great 
creators of the past. Simplicity of life 
seems necessary to loftiness of ambi- 
tion and we are not content to make 
the necessary sacrifice. Even if we 
will make the sacrifice the simple life 
is most difficult to manage in these 
hectic days. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Palestrina, the first, chron- 
ologically, of the great composers, re- 
mains also the first composer of 
church music. This fact is hardly 
open to dispute among those who re- 
ally know his music and who have 
sufficient insight and experience to 
judge in such matters. In him were 
found the clever polyphony of the 
Netherland school, the grace and 
beauty of Italian music and the se- 
riousness and earnestness of Spanish 
art. Unfortunately for the Protestant 
world his music is tied up with the 
liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The music is intended for certain oc- 
casions and purposes and loses its 
finest essence when disassociated from 
these occasions and purposes. The orig- 
inal Latin texts bear translation poor- 
ly or not at all. So closely are word 
and tone wedded that a divorce is all 
but fatal to the integrity of the mu- 
sic. But Palestrina was not alone in 
his greatness. Two Spanish contem- 
poraries, Morales and Vittoria, rank 
almost as high in the galaxy of im- 
mortals in the field of ecclesiastical 
music. Morales took his work so se- 
riously that he scorned writing secular 
music, devoting his entire energies and 
abilities to sacred purposes. It is in- 
deed a pity that these treasures of 
church music are not practicable out- 
side of a liturgy which employs the 
Latin language, for they unquestion- 
ably mark the high points of religious 
music. 

While the early school of English 
church music represented by Tallis, 





Purcell, Gibbons and others gives us 
many fine examples of unaccompanied 
music, they do not seem to appeal to 
the modern spirit to the same extent 
as do the motets of the Russian and 
Lutheran schools. The latter, for- 
tunately, lend themselves to good 
translations and in their English garb 
have added many works of a noble 
and sincere type to the repertory of 
the modern choirs. The Russian 
church music is particularly fine and 
profits by the fact that at no time 
has it been influenced or corrupted by 
instrumental contact. As is well 
known, organs are not used in Greek 
or Russian churches and they have 
consequently developed a purely vocal 
tyne of sacred choral music that is pe- 
culiarly beautiful, noble and_ ex- 
pressive. Rachmaninoff of all living 
composers seems to be the only one 
who has preserved and upheld in a 
large and comprehensive way the best 
tradition of serious church music. 


The writer has had much to do with 
a cappella singing during the past 
fifteen years. His small choir of se- 
lected voices from the school of mu- 
sic of Northwestern University has 
attained a certain reputation. The 
programs of the choir always include 
both sacred and secular music drawn 
from composers both ancient and 
modern. It is interesting to note that 
the works that invariably make the 
deepest impression on both musician 
and non-musician are the motets of 
Palestrina in the first place and those 
of the Russian school in the second 
place. 

It is encouraging to note that a cap- 
pella singing is coming more and more 
into vogue. The organ, surely has its 
place in the church music. Its dignity 
and grandeur both as a solo instrument 
and in conjunction with choir or con- 
gregation are indispensable. Its dom- 
inating volume, however, has had a 
detrimental effect on choral standards. 
Like charity, it can cover a multitude 
of vocal sins. The fact remains that 
after all the human voice is the best 
and most expressive of all instruments 
and ambitious choir leaders should see 
to it that a certain amount of unac- 
companied singing should be part and 
parcel of their programs. It will open 
up to them a new world of artistic de- 
light, it will fascinate both singers and 
listeners, it will place their offerings of 
praver and praise upon a distinctly 
higher plane. 





Titus Takes Roselle Position. 

Parvin W. Titus, A. A. G. O., for- 
merly at Christ Church Cathedral, 
New Orleans, La., has accepted the 
position of organist and choirmaster 
at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Ro- 
selle. N. J.,.a prominent suburb of New 
York. Mr. Titus also will act as 
choirmaster of Trinity Church, Cran- 
ford, N. J. In both places Mr. Titus 
is in charge of boy choirs. 
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Sacred Solos, Part I. 

The most difficult task which a 
Protestant choirmaster in a _ non- 
liturgical church has to face is the 
selection of solos. There is now a 
wealth of anthem material of high 
quality and great variety, but good 
solos are hard to find. For some years 
I have been collecting solos for my 
singers—often solos that have nothing 
to recommend them except the texts. 
So many requests have come for lists 
that I have finally decided to start a 
series of two or three articles on this 
important subject. It is my practice 
to verify all details in description from 
copies of works mentioned; but as I 
happen to be in an Adirondack camp 
as I write, I shall have to depend 
upon my own choir catalogue. You 
may accept the titles and composers 
without question; minor mistakes will 
he corrected later. So here beginneth 
the = 
Abbot 

maa With God,” 2 keys. (Summy.) 

PP os for Today,” 2. (Summy.) 

am— 

“O, Holy Night.” 3. (D, G, S.) Violin 

obligato. (D, 8.) Christmas. 
Allitsen— 

“Like as the Hart,” 2. (Boosey.) 

“The Lord Is My Licht.” 2. (Boosey.) 

“O. For a Burst of Song,” 2. (Boosey.) 

Thanks, Nature. 
“Psalm of Thanksgiving,” 2. (B.) 
Thanks. 
Ambrose, Paul— 
“Be Ye Glad,” 2. Also with violin. (St.) 


Easter. 
Naa say That Wilt Not Let Me Go,” 2 


Andrews, Mark— 

“Come, Ye Disconaolate,” medium. (S.) 
“Baster Dawn,” medium. (G.) Easter. 
“Lead, Kindly Light,’” high. (G.) 

Ashford— 

“My Task,” 3. (Lorenz.) 

Bach. J. S.— 

A Book of Solos for Lent, medium. (G). 

“Bleed and Break, Loving Heart,”’ so- 
prano. In ‘‘Matthew Passion. Ca SG, 
8S.) Good Friday. 

“Mighty Lord and King,” bass. In 
“Christmas Oratorio.” (D, G, S.) Ad- 
vent, Christmas. 

“My Heart Ever Faithful,” 3. (S.) 

“Prepare Thyself, Zion.” alto. In 
“Christmas Oratorio.” (D, G, S.) Ad- 


vent. 
“Slumber, Beloved,” alto. In “Christ- 
mas Oratorio.” (D, G, S.) Christmas. 
Arias from Bach’s Cantatas. Two 
books. ) 
Bailey— 
“Alone With Thee,” 2. (St. 
“Dav of Peace,” 2. Violin. est.) 
Baldwin, 8.— 
“Tarry With Me,” baritone. (G.) Even- 


Baral 
“O Perfect Love,” high and medium. 
(D.) Wedding. 
Barnes— 
Communion, 2. (S.) Communion Serv- 
ce. 





“The Fatherland,” 2. (S.) 
Tee Make Me to Know Mine End,” 


(S.) 
othe. “Shadow of the Almighty,” 2. 


(S.) 
Bartlett, J. C.— 
“The Day Is hase my ” 3. Also with vio- 
lin. (D.) Even 
“Tay at Thy freet™ * 2. Also with violin. 


Beach— ; 
“Hymn of Trust” (‘‘O Love Divine’), 
low. Violin. (St.) 
Beaumont— 
“Lord, I Believe,” medium. (G.) 
Bischoff— 
“Consider the Lilies’ (“If God So 
Clothe’’), best for low. (St.) 
“Teach Me, O Lord,” 3. (St.) 
Bizet— 
“Agnus Dei,” 3. Obligatos for violin, 
’cello, harp. (S.) 
Brewer— 
“Suffer Little Children to Come,” high. 
(S.) Children. 
“The Virgin’s Slumber Song,” alto. 
(S.) Christmas. 


Broome— 
‘He Is Not Here,” 3. (B.) Easter. 
Buck— 
“Crossing the Bar,” medium. (S.) 
Funeral. 


“Fear Not, O Israel,’”’ 2. (S.) 

“T Will Lay Me Down in Peace,” so- 
prano. (S.) Evening. 

“My Redeemer,” 2. (S. 

“O, Come Hither,” tenor. (D.) War 
and Peace. 

“OQ Saviour of the World,” 2. (S.) 

“The Virgin Lullaby,” alto. (S.) Christ- 
mas. 

Bullard— 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 3. Alto 
best. (S.) Christmas. 

“There Is One Way.” low. (D.) 

‘When From the East.” medium and 
low. (S.) Christmas, Epiphany. 

Campion— 

“The Ninety and Nine,” 3. (S.) 

“God That Madest Earth and Heaven,” 
medium. (G.) Evening. 

“T Will Lay Me Down in Peace,” me- 
dium. (S.) Evening. 

“Light at Evening Time.” high. So- 
prano better. (G.) Evening. 

“O God of Armies,” bass. (G.) War, 
Memorial, Saints. 

“There Fared a Mother,”’ soprano. In 
“The Prince of Peace.’ (G.) Christ- 
mas, Unity. 

“The Virgin’s Hushing Sone.” alto. In 
“The Prince of Peace.” (G.) Christ- 
mas. 

Chadwick— 
“A Ballad of Trees and the Master,” 3. 


(D. 

“Raith.” 2. (Church.) 

“The Good Samaritan,” 2. (Church.) 

“Hark, Hark, My Soul,” 2. (S.) 

Clarke— 
Lord, I Believe,” 2. (Boosey.) 
Cole. R.— 

“Come. Let Us Build a Temple.” bass. 
In “The Rock of Liberty.” (St.) 
Dedication, Pilgrims. 

“In Mv Father’s House,” 2. (St.) 

‘“‘We Who Have Challenged Fate.” ten- 
or. In “The Rock of Liberty.” (St.) 
Pilgrims, Patriotic. 

Coombs— 

“In the Manger,” 3. (S.) Christmas. 

“Lo. Thy Sons Are Come *” high. In 
“The Ancient of Dey a (4 

“The Vesper Hour,” 2. %3.) Evening. 

Corner— 

“A Babe Lies in the Cradle,” 2. (Boo- 

sey.) Christmas. 
DeKoven— 

“Abide With Me.” low. (S.) Evening. 

“The Battle-Call.” 2. (S.) Great War. 

Recessional, 8. (Church.) Patriotic. 

Diack— 

“Allin the April Evening,” 2. (Boosey.) 

The Passion. 
Dickinson— 

“Away in a Manger,” high or medium. 
(G.) Christmas. 

“In the Davy of Battle,” 2. (G.) War. 

“Joseph. Tender Shepherd,” 
(G.) Christmas. 


medium. 





“Stainless Soldier,’ 3. (G.) War, Pa- 

triotic. 
Dunkley— 

“Our Blest Redeemer Ere He 
Breathed,” 2. (St.) Whitsunday, Holy 
Spirit. 

Dunn— 
“Come Unto Him,” 3. (F.) 
Dvorak— 

Biblical Songs, 2. (Simrock.) — ee 
“God Is My Shepherd” and “I Will 
Sing New Songs.” 

Elgar— 

“Land of. Hope and Glory,” 3. Change 
words slightly for American use. 
(Boosey.) Patriotic. 

Federlein— 
“The City Beautiful,” high. (G.) 
Forsyth— 

“The Lord of Heaven,” low or medium. 

’Cello obligato. (G.) Social Service. 
Franck, Cesar— 

“O Lord, Most Holy” (“Panis Angeli- 
cus’’), 2. Violin, ’cello, harp. (B.) 

“The Procession,’ medium. (B.) Na- 


ture. 
Franck, J. (Seventeenth Century)— 
“Wait Thou Still,” 2. (St.) 
Gaines— 
“Faith, Only Faith,” 2. (S.) 
“Hold Thou Me Up,” high. (G.) 
Gaul, A. R.— 

“Bye Hath Not Seen,” alto. In aut 
Holy City.” Also separate. (D, Ss.) 

“Sun of My Soul,” soprano. In Conte 
Ten Virgins.”’ (G.) Also in Schirmer’s 
“Oratorio Songs for Soprano.” 

“These Are They,” soprano. In “The 
Holy City..” (D, G, 

“Thou Art the Guide “of Our Youth,” 
alto. In “The Ten Virgins.” (G.) Also 
in Schirmer’s “Oratorio Songs for Al- 
to.’ 

Gaul, Harvey: 
“The Homeland, ” high or medium. (G.) 


Geibel— 
“O, Jesus, Thou Art Standing,” me- 
dium and low. (D.) 


Gevaert— 
“Sleep of the Child Jesus,” 3. (B.) 


Christmas. 


luck— 
“OQ Saviour, Hear Me,” 
*cello obligato. (S.) 
Gounod— 
“Forever With the Lord,” 2. (S.) 
“Jerusalem,” 3. Separately published, 
from “Gallia.” (S.) 
"=. ae Redeemer,” 3. Violin, ’cello, 


harp. (S.) 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells,” 2. (G, S.) New 


Year. 

“There Is a Green Hill,” 3. (S.) 

There is a great deal of variety 

here. If you are looking for a simple 
“heart-song,” look at the numbers by 
Ashford, Abbott, Bartlett, Bailey, Bul- 
lard (first), Campion (not very easy 
to interpret), Diack, Dickinson (first), 
Gaines (first) and Geibel. Even with- 
in the list I have just given there is 
wide variety; there is a musical world 
between the sentimental text and 
music of Abbott and the singular pur- 
ity of Dickinson’s little Christmas 
song. 
If you want numbers that go well 
with a dramatic, brilliant voice, try 
those of Allitsen (except her first) 
Bach (bass aria), Bizet, Buck (fifth), 
Candlyn (third), Chadwick (first) 
Coombs (second), Cole (third), De- 
Koven (third), Dickinson (second and 
fourth), Dvorak (last), Elgar, Feder- 
lein, Forsyth, Gaines (second), Gou- 
nod (second). 

There is strong hope that we shall 
soon have a number of excellent solos. 
Our American composers of distinc- 
tion are turning to their composition 
and already have achieved a good 
deal. For example, there is Mr. Barnes. 


2. Violin or 





His two-page number, “Commun- 
ion,” written in a Frenchy style, is 
delightful music to which you can 
return again and again for its refined 
devotion. Next to the Communion 
number I like his “The Shadow of 
the Almighty” best; my alto soloist 
finds it particularly grateful to her 
voice. “The Fatherland” goes well 
with baritone. The other Barnes solo 
has words seldom useful. Another 
young American composer whose 
solos are delightful is Candlyn; last 
month I reviewed them in a special 
article on his works. His “I will lay 
me down” is in the French style and 
pairs well with the Barnes “Commu- 
ion” as our best solos in this manner. 

Mr. Ambrose has to his credit a 
very effective Easter number with 
striking text and smooth melody. Of 
course, Mr. Chadwick writes well for 
the voice; the first of his numbers is 
really a great solo. Dr. Coombs’ gift 
of suave melody is best shown in the 
charming Christmas solo, one of the 
best I know. The text of the Forsyth 
solo is calculated to make the terribly- 
at-ease-in-Zion writhe in their pews. 
Harvey Gaul’s one solo makes one 
wish that he would write more;. a 
lyric soprano can make it touching in 
the extreme. The versatility of Dr. 
Dickinson is shown in his four num- 
bers, two of them quiet and easy, the 
other two—the patriotic numbers — 
brilliant and provided with accom- 
paniments impossible on old-fashioned 
organs. 

The number by “Edward Campion” 
has enjoyed enormous popularity; I 
was interested to learn recently that 
“Campion” is none other than James 
H. Rogers, several of whose solos will 
be listed in a later article. Extremely 
popular numbers are the ones by Ab- 
bott, Adam, Ashford, Bartlett, Buck, 
Diack, Dunn, Elgar, Franck (first), 
A. R. Gaul (first—a terrible thing), 
and all by Gounod. 

The Dvorak songs really should be 
sung as a cycle, and preferably for 
alto voice. The setting of the Twenty- 
third Psalm is one of the finest of 
sacred solos, and it is long enough to 
be sung separately, but most of the 
numbers in the cycle are short. Bach’s 
“Slumber, Beloved” is in some ways 
the loveliest solo for alto ever written: 
it requires good breath control. Of 
this number and the soprano aria from 
the St. Matthew Passion one may say 
that here is seraphic song. The solos 
for Lent are all short and easy, like 
little chorales—as some of them are; 
most of them are best for mezzo- 
soprano. The solos by Corner, J. 
Franck and Gevaert have the serenity 
of an older day. I suppose that on 
first trial not many will share my ad- 
miration for the mystical Cesar Franck 
“Procession,” wherein God walks 
abroad through Nature, but it is a 
number that becomes more and more 
haunting—a magical composition. It 
should alwavs be sung by a mezzo- 
soprano with rich timbre. 
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Owing to the fact that The Dia- 
pason is desirous of presenting to its 
readers as complete as possible an 
account of the N. A. O. convention, 
it was necessary to omit from this 
issue several interesting articles which 
will be held over for next month. 





ORGANISTS IN A RUT. 

Writing of the fine recital by Lynn- 
wood Farnam at the convention of 
the National Association of Organists 
—a convention which has gone down 
into American organ history in a most 
pleasant way—a musical publication 
says among other things: “The varied 
program was rich in suggestions for 
* * * organists. The trouble is that 
those who heard the recital are pro- 
gressive enough not to need the sug- 
gestions; and the organists who are 
in a rut were not present at the con- 
vention.” 

Very true words. The organist who 
is in a rut seldom goes to a conven- 
tion or to a recital by a visiting or- 
ganist. This is one of the symptoms 
as. well as one of the causes of his 
being in a rut. To those who heard 
Mr. Farnam and the other players 
and who made up their minds to 
benefit from the recitals the benefit, 
as well as the pieasure, was great. 

There is a distinct feeling among 
some organists that little is to be 
gained and much time may be lost in 
attending A. G. O. events, N. A. O. 
conventions and similar occasions. If 
these men .and women would only try 
to reap some gain from the opportuni- 
ties offered they would change their 
minds. 

This convention had an attendance 
of 250 at its meetings, with as many as 
1,000 at some of the recitals. But 
the labor involved in the preparations 
made by the recitalists and the chance 
it gave organists within a wide radius 


to freshen up and become acquainted | 
with present-day achievements in or- | 


gan playing, justified an attendance at 
least four times as large as it was. 





THOSE SECULAR MARCHES. 


Dr. G. Edward Stubbs, the 
York organist and authority on church 
music, who always gives us something 
on which to think in his writings, has 
some interesting comment in his col- 
umn in the New Music Review recent- 
ly on the question of wedding 
marches, based on the reported state- 
- ment by Princess Mary as to the Men- 

delssohn wedding march from the 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music: 

“I don’t want to have that music, but 

suppose I must; otherwise people will 

not think I have been married.” 

To Dr. Stubbs, with his _ strict 
churchly training, the use of music 
with secular associations is naturally 
as distasteful as it is for instance to 
Dr. Nicola Montani, who has made a 
valiant fight in the Catholic Church to 
drive out the “profane” which has 
wormed its way into the service from 
the opera and the popular song. Dr. 
Stubbs writes: 

No one knows how the Wagner and 
the Mendelssohn marches came into 
vogue. The former is an idea] thing 





| complished 


| the snapping point. 


for a Moslem marriage: it is written 
for words that embody the doctrines 
of “sacred sensuality” sanctioned by 
the Koran; yet the Turks will have 
none of it—they leave it entirely to 
the Christians! As for the latter piece, 
it would never have come into exist- 
ence had not Titania ‘crossed her 
Oberon” and made him hobnob_ with 
“that kKnavish_ sprite called Robin 
Goodfellow.” Here we have “musical 
liturgics’” with a vengeance!—(Act II, 
Scene 

Had Mendelssohn (who was an ac- 
organist) been asked to 
play this composition at a church serv- 
ice he would have refused with indig- 
nation. For compliance would have 
strained his powers of dissociation to 


By way of constructive suggestion 


' let us remark that there is any amount 


(including Canada), | 


of organ music available for marriage 
services that is dissociated from all 
secular use. In the case of royal wed- 
dings there have been in times past 
marches especially written for the oc- 
ecasion. If we mistake not, there were 
pieces of this kind used at the mar- 
riage of the present King of England. 
The unthinking may exclaim: ‘What 
does it matter?” If no fundamental 
principles are involved it does not 
matter. But so far as art is concerned 
anything that is inappropriate repre- 
sents “bad art.” 


But to bring about the desired re- 


| form it will be necessary to have a 


generation of brides who care as much 


| about the proprieties in this matter 
|} as does Dr. Stubbs and who at the 


same time are not afraid of being 
called “odd.” Meanwhile we might 
console ourselves with the thought 
that just as notably weak vessels are 
used for the glory of the Almighty 
among men, so weak and inappro- 
priate music that seems to those of 


| us who can discern to be unsuited for 


the purpose may be used for His 
glory. To go back to Wesley, who 
argued that the devil was not entitled 
to all the good music, we might say 
that perhaps if the music in itself is 
not frivolous, through usage we can 


| overcome the thought of the secular 


| “Lohengrin” Bridal Chorus and of the 


origin of the strains even of the 
Mendelssohn march. We hear the 
latter seldom nowadays on the stage, 
and often in the marriage service. In- 
trinsically is there anything offensive 
to a religious setting in this music? To 
us some of Wagner’s operatic compo- 
sitions seem to contain a more re- 
ligious character than some _ things 
written for church use. To the few in 
a wedding audience who really are 
aware of the history of the music 


| played the incongruity of their use in 





New | 





a solemn ceremony may be apparent, 
but they are not numerous nowadays. 
Many of our good hymns have a secu- 
lar origin, but they have been put to 
sacred use so long that it might be 
-_ that the devil has been robbed of 
them. 


ERNST SCHMIDT. 

In the passing of Ernst Schmidt 
Chicago has lost a man who occupied 
a high position in the organ world, 
though he was not a performer upon 
this instrument. Mr. Schmidt was 
educated to be a violinist and served 
his time under the baton of Theodore 
Thomas. Although he always re- 
tained his love for the violin, he be- 
came a devotee of the organ, and his 
career exemplified what can be done 
for that instrument by men who are 
not organists. While Lyon & Healy 
built organs he was at the head of 
that department of their activities and 
a number of organs which still are 
noted were designed by him. Then 
he became connected with the Aeolian 
Company, and in that capacity placed 
a large number of organs in the resi- 
dences of prominent men in all parts 
of the country. Aside from his busi- 
ness activity Mr. Schmidt was a valu- 
able patron of the organ through 
many acts of helpfulness. His last 
official act of this kind was one which 
contributed largely to the success of 
the Chicago convention of the N. A. 
O. All he did was done quietly. He 
was not an ostentatious man, but his 
kindness and his firm advocacy of the 
things which make for the best in 
organ construction left an impress 
which time will not efface: The organ 
world needs more men of the high 
type of Ernst Schmidt. 








Miss Edith Potter Smith, organist of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Kankakee, 
IIL, recently received a handsome music 
bag from the vestry of the church in 
recognition of her faithful and efficient 
services. During her annual: vacation in 
August from her duties at St. Paul’s, 
Miss Smith substituted for Mrs. Middel- 
schulte in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Evanston. 





ORGANS AND ARCHITECTS. 
Chicago, July 29, 1922.—Editor The 
Diapason, Chicago: ‘There is food for 
thought in the editorial and in Mr. 
Davey’s contribution to the August’ Dia- 
pason on the subject of the organ archi- 
tect. If one stops to think about it, the 
organ builder is rather in a position 
similar to that of the automobile builder, 
for instance, than of the building con- 
tractor. 

It is very difficult for any organ build- 
er to fill an order containing detailed 
special provisions of an organ architect 
who has gathered his ideas from the 
work of several builders, each of whom 
has his special system and his favored 
talking points. Supposing one picks cer- 
tain features of the Locomobile, other 
features of the Cadillac, one or two things 
in the Packard, and yet prefers the 
Knight sleeve-valve engine, and finally 
believes the Pierce-Arrow people are best 
equipped to build his automobile. Sup- 
posing, then, one springs a specification 
on the Pierce-Arrow Company demand- 
ing these selected features. In the first 
place, they wouldn’t undertake the work, 
and in the second place, supposing for 
the sake of argument that they would 
undertake it, and that their standard 
product, corresponding, sold at $5,000, the 
customer would pay easily double the 
price to get the special order through 
the factory, and when it was through 
and finished, it is doubtful if he would 
be as well satisfied on the whole as he 
would have been with the _ standard 
= of one of the firms named. They 

ave a reputation based not only upon 
quality, but upon their design, patents 
and methods, corresponding to ‘‘system’’ 
in orgar building language, and_ the 
buyer might easily be disappointed in 
what the best firm would accomplish 
working along other lines. 

Like the automobile makers, the good 
organ building firms are headed by or 
have on their staffs competent engineers, 
designers, architects and voicers, and 
they have or are in touch with expert 
acousticians. They have established a 
reputation based upon their materials, 
workmanship and principles of construc- 
tion, and their name has a trade mean- 
ing, and calls up in the mind of the 
hearer an idea, just as the name of a 
piano or automobile does. This is not. 
irue of the contractor and builder of 
buildings. He may have a record for ef- 
ficiency, for fast work, etc.. but one 
doesn’t hear especially of a Thompson- 
Starrett building or a John Griffith build- 
ing, and either firm will build any kind 
of a building, using any material, pat- 
ented or otherwise, and without regard 
to consistency of product, although such 
leading contractors as are mentioned 
herein naturally are not seeking petty 
eontracts and would not undertake a con- 
tract which would require ‘‘skimping.’”’ 

In my mind the best possible procedure 
is for the buyer to get in touch with one 
or more reputable builders of recognized 
high quality organs, and investigate, or 
arrange with some one of sufficient 
knowledge and independence to investi- 
gate for him the work of these builders, 
placing himself in the hands of the one 
who proves himself most competent, most 
artistic, and at the same time honorable 
and financially responsible. When the 
organ architect intervenes between the 
buyer and builder he should specify 
within limitations, but should not go into 
elaborate details of construction, or his 
clients must be prepared to pay the price 
Mr. Farrand of the Farrand & Votey 
Company of Detroit, where I served my 
apprenticeship under the Woods, Flem- 
ing and other good men, once told me 
that he could make money in the organ 
business if it were not for the contingent 
expense. Any wise organ builder has to 
provide liberally for contingent expense 
when building an organ to a detailed 
specification by an organ architect who 
provides for special and unfamiliar lay- 
outs of organ and console, and many in- 
sist upon changing work after it is fin- 
ished and installed. The customer, there- 
fore, has to pay the architect and to pay 
the builder an extra price, and if the 
work is greatly opposed to the standard 
practice of the builder selected, he will 
be under the further disadvantage that 
the builder, working unwillingly and 
against his principles, will not take the 
interest in the organ that he would take 
if it were one to which he could point 
with pride as an example of his best 
work done in his best manner. 

R. P. ELLIOT. 


TEXTS FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC. 

To the Editor of The Diapason: I read 
in one of your recent issues a paragraph 
in reference to the Russian church music 
in which it was stated that the writer 
hoped to see some of these selections 
with other than their own texts. thereby 
making them adaptable for church use. 
The texts of the anthems which I have 
edited are all the original translated 
texts, save in one instance, where in a 
passage of eight bars the text has been 
changed from a prayer for the priest to 
one for the people. This is so noted. 
However. the texts of these anthems are 
so varied—and the anthems frequently 
were selected for publication for their 
texts—that there are pieces suitable for 
every church occasion, special festival 
Sundays as well. Previous to my work in 
this fleld, beginning in 1912, there were 
about a dozen or so anthems published 
by all publishers, and many of them had 
“written-in’ texts, which frequently bore 
no relation to the character or atmos- 
phere of the music. That was the es- 
pecial object in retaining the original 
texts. 

There are a few of these pieces which 
are of a general nature—such as are 
many of the English and French anthems 
sung in our churches. The “Cherubim 
Song” is one of these; ‘tO Gladsome 
Light’—an evening anthem—is another; 
“Only Begotten Son” another. These 
texts are usable at almost any time, just 








as in the Episcopal Church the ‘Te 
Deum” is used on many Sundays—like- 
wise the Magnificat, etc. I should de- 
plore the use of words other than those 
which inspired the music, for it must be 
remembered that in Russia the greatest 
composers—symphonists,. operatic com- 
posers, etc.—have tried their hands at 
church music, and that is one of the rea- 
sons for the high standard of this music. 
It would be inartistic to change the 
words—so would it be to re-edit their 
music. The two are inseparable. 

I am sure if any one will take the time 
to examine the ninety or so Russian 
pieces I have brought to light, it will be 
clear that the texts were chosen to pro- 
vide music for every church season. 
Texts of a general nature as noted above 
may .be used at pleasure, of course; yet 
some of these are peculiarly adaptable 
for certain occasions. The three men- 
tioned above are used EVERY Sabbath 
in the Russian Church, the first and last 
in the morning and the second on Satur- 


day evening. : 
N. LINDSAY NORDEN. 
NOT IN TIP-RECEIVING CLASS, 


_ Editor of The Diapason: “Free Lance” 
in August speaks of wedding fees. After 
twenty years’ experience I have evolved 
the following maxims relating to church 
weddings: 

(1) An organist should be above the 
class of people who receive tips for their 
Services, as waiters, bootblacks, etc. If 
the organist does not state the amount 
ap -oag fee, it is nothing more or less than 
a tip. 

(2) Any organist who cannot get $15 
for a wedding should get into some other 
business for which he is better fitted. If 
he takes less it will make it harder for 
his fellow organist. This applies abso- 
lutely to relatives, close friends, etc. 

(3) A man’s ability is usually judged 
by the price he can command. The best 
men in medicine, law or music are usual- 
ly the highest paid. 

(4) Every good musician should have 
business ability. 

(5) In arranging a wedding, speak first 
to the bride-elect and arrange the music 
according to her desires. Then tell the 
groom-elect the amount it will be. In 
many instances the groom-elect will pay 
yo amount on the spot before the wed- 

ing. 

Never to my knowledge have I lost a 
friend through this method, even though 
I have played many times for relatives 
and close friends. If the matter is gone 
at in a businesslike way, most people 
prefer it, as it incurs no future obliga- 


tion on their part. 
DOPPLE FLUTE. 


A WORD FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

Wanganui, New Zealand, July 8, 1922. 
—Dear Mr. Gruenstein: Please find at- 
tached money order 11/8 (which repre- 
sents at present $2.50) which should put 
me in good books for a couple of years 
or so. 

I am always pleased to read of the 
development of the pipe organ in the 
States, and it is one of my great regrets 
that we out here cannot keep pace with 
you. You have much to be thankful for, 
although there’s no place like home, of 
course. 

Various parts of this country have fol- 
lowed up—even if a bit late—the com- 
munity singing which was the rage in 
America a while back. In Auckland and 
Wellington, where they have large town 
halls and excellent municipal organs, the 
weekly sing has drawn crowded attend- 
— The folk gather during lunch 

our. 

With best wishes to yourself and for 
the further success of The Diapason, 

Yours sincerely, 
R. M. RITCHIE. 











Diapason Lost; Reader Saved. 

This office frequently receives re- 
quests for duplicates of copies which 
have been sent to the wrong address, 
or lost in transit, or given away, etc., 
but the subjoined request is unique 
and we reprint it with an expression 
of hope that our reader who so nar- 
rowly escaped the same fate which 
his August Diapason met will soon be 
in perfect repair again: 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1922.—The 
Diapason, Chicago, Ill. Gentlemen: The 
August number of The Diapason arrived 
July 31. On Aug. 1 I took the copy with 
me, intending to enjoy it on the train 
en route to my work. The train was 
wrecked through a head-on collision and 
several persons were killed, while I es- 
caped with severe injuries and lost my 
Diapason with other things. As I am 
able to sit up and read I would like to 
have another Diapason. Yours, 

N. W. RYDER. 


The First M. E. Church South of 
Americus, Ga., was destroyed by fire 
on the morning of Aug. 12. The fire 
was supposed to have started from 
spontaneous combustion. There was 
to be installed a three-manual organ 
with extended console. Workmen had 
succeeded in unpacking about one- 
third of it when the fire occurred. 
Most of the parts were spread over 
the church, so the organ was practi- 
cally a total loss. The day before the 
fire the ofd two-manual organ, tracker 
action, had almost all been removed 
to the Presbyterian Church, which 
had purchased it, but all the front 
pipes, interior metal pipes and trackers 
were destroyed. Both organs were 
from the factory of Henry Pilcher’s 
Sons. 
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The F ree Lance 


By HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL 











Has it ever occurred to you that in 
the field of no other instrument 1s 
there such an unusual clash of artistic 
endeavor as in the field of public organ 
playing? Here we have men like 
Clarence Eddy, Pietro Yon, Bonnet 
and others that might be easily named, 
who are recitalists, following recitaliz- 
ing as a profession, playing for a fee, 
and very reasonably opposed to the 
giving of free recitals. Another class 
of virtuoso players, those who have 
posts as municipal organists, do their 
recitalizing for a fee, but play usually 
to audiences of dead-heads. Lastly 
we have the many players who like 
to play to audiences who like organ 
music and who are probably uplifted 
by the free recitals that they attend. 

We are mistaken, it seems to me, 
in assuming that it is only the second 
and third classes of players who con- 
tribute to the musical progress of the 
communities in which they regularly 
play. The peripatetic recitalist may 
do a great deal of good as he travels 
about the world. Consider Clarence 
Eddy, for example, the veteran Amer- 
ican recitalist. Who can doubt that 
his work has been a distinctly power- 
ful factor in our musical progress? 
And so with all players, no matter to 
which class they belong: they all, if 
they have the right spirit, the right 
ideals, are a blessing to any city that 
avails itself of their services. 


Two of us were discussing the other 
day what constituted a real organ; 
one of us insisted that no organ could 
be called a real organ if it did not 
have a 32-foot open diapason in the 
pedal; the other, that a pedal 32-foot 
bombarde was more essential to the 
production of that grandeur of tone 
that is in an organ-lover’s mind when 
his face lights up and he refers to the 
organ as the “king of instruments.” 
Both men agreed that it would be a 
very good thing if one had both stops, 
provided the rest of the instrument 
corresponded. 

A committee of which I was a 
member the other day reconimended 
an organ of about.thirty stops (three 
manuals) to a small church. This 
seems a very small organ as instru- 
ments go nowadays, and the signing 
of the contract for this organ aroused 
many reflections as to the proper size 
of an organ for a church, the point at 
which magnitude in an organ ceases 
to be a virtue, the value of the “unit” 
type for a church, etc. 

I find in talking with organists here, 
there and everywhere that after from 
Sixty to seventy stops an organ begins 
to assume the character of a mon- 
strosity. Given proper scales, proper 
adjustment to its building, does the 
organ of seventy stops appear in any 
essential respect at a disadvantage as 
compared with the monster of 225 
stops? The answer is “no.” 

It would be interesting to get an 
expression of opinion from readers of 
The Diapason as tothe minimum num- 
ber of stops required for a concert 
organ in a hall seating 2,500 to 3,000 
people. 

The Royal Academy of Music, fa- 
miliarly known as the R. A. M., cele- 
brated its centenary in July with 
twenty-seven “occasions” (concerts, 
various performances, banquets) car- 
ried through by R. M. students 
past and present, with the help and 
patronage of many men and women 
distinguished in social and_ political 
life. Through an influential friend I 
was able to attend three of the twenty- 
seven affairs—a festival service at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell Mackenzie’s opera “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” and the commemora- 
tive banquet at the Hotel Great Cen- 
tral on the 21st. . 
_ My seat at the festival service was 
in one of the quadrants of the dome, 
far above the floor, where I could hear 
with distinctness every word of the 
lessons. Tt was an imposing. spec- 
tacle; white-robed choristers and 


| orchestra, R. A. M. girls in white with 
| broad scarlet sashes, men with uni- 
forms and decorations, the great choir 
and transepts, surmounted by the 
array of decorated organ pipes. The 
total attendance was estimated at 
The service began with three organ 
numbers and several pieces by an ex- 
cellent orchestra of fifty or sixty play- 
ers, directed by Sir Henry Wood and 
Frederic Corder. I was again struck 
by the hopelessness of the organ as a 
rhythmic instrument, for while the 
performers were all men of excellent 
repute, there was no feeling of the 
beat, no “swing” to the music. This, 
of coursé, was due somewhat to the 
acoustic deficiencies of the cathedral, 
though from my position they were 
minimized. I by no means wish to be 
understood as saying that no organist 
can play with rhythmical effect, for 
we all know perfprmers who are noted 
for rhythmical vigor. What I do 
mean to say is that when the orchestra 
and organ are in juxtaposition, in 
competition, the organ reveals itself 
as hopelessly beaten. 

And this leads me to another point, 
| viz.: that the difficulties in organ 
playing do not center about legato 
playing, but about rhythm. 
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Factory: N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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and November, 1922 


Address Box 916, Stanford University, Cal. 








LOUIS F. MOHR & CO. 


Organs Tuned and Repaired] 
Used Organs Bought and Sold 


Emergency Service Blowers Installed 
2899-2901 Valentine Ave. 
Tremont 2985 New York City 








F . W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.0. 


Organist Summerfield M. E. 
Church. Head Piano Dep’t, 

N. Y. School of and Arts. 
With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
437 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Telephone 4292 Murray Hill 














MUSICAL GEMS 


endorsed by eminent Organists for 
Recital as well as “movie” purposes. 


DRIFTING CLOUDS .......... 40c 
ON THE LAGOON ............ 40c 
LA COQUETTE (Tandler)..... 40c 
BARCAROLLE (Tandler).......40c 
BUTTERFLIES (Earle) ....... 40c 
VALSE BRILLANTE .......... 40c 
ROMANCE IN G MINOR...... 40c 
THE MILL RACE .......00000 50c 


No further discount allowed. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
write 

W. A. QUINCKE & CO. 
430 South Broadway 


KAYLOR & CLARK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL 
ORGAN PIPES 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


If you want the best 
insist upon 
having a 


CASAVANT 
ORGAN 


Built by 
Casavant Fréres, Limited 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., Canada 


BRAYTON STARK, A. A. 6. 0, 


Concert Organist 
Second Reformed Church 
Hudson City, N. J. 


44 Grove St. Stamford, Conn. 
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ORGANIST 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THOMAS MOSS 


ORGANIST-CONDUCTOR 
Christ Church, St. Paul, Minn. 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
is 
Orenpi anise 
logical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 








NORTON, JOHN W, 


St. James’ Episcopal Church 
cHIcCAGoe 








Albert Scholin 


ORGANIST 
First M.E. Church, Waterloo, lowa 








HENRY F. ANDERSON 


P. A. G. 0. 
Organist Emmanuel Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 








LEWIS A. VANTINE 


ORGAN 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








EVERETT E, TRUETTE 
MUS. BAC., A.G. 0. 
CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER 


200 pupils holding positions in various parts 
of the country. 


Candidates prepared for the A. G. O. Exams. 
218 Tremont St., Boston. 











] ae 


AMERICA’S CONCERT ORGANIST 
—At the Strand, where his work gained for the 
Theatre Organist a -higher standard than ever 
before, he played with the finish of the artist he 
is.—A merican Organist (New York City). 


Organist at the Senate Theatre, Chicago 











CHAS. A. SHELDON, JR. 


City Organist—Atiania, 
Sen 
First Church 
B Temple 








ORGAN—COMPOSITION 


122 South Despiaines St. 


Telephone 
— 5550 CHICAGO 


J. LEWIS Seon Ne 











GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 


F. A. G. O. 
St. John’s Epi Church 
University of Minnesota 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 




















LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.AG.0. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and oir Director, Church of 


Morristown, New Jersey 
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REUTER COMPANY KEPT BUSY 





New Equipment: Required — Three- 
Manual Among Orders. 


The Reuter Organ Company has 
found it necessary to duplicate many 
of its machines and equipment to 
handle the increase in its business thisv 
year. In the last thirty days it has 
received contracts for large three- 
manuals for the First Congregational 
Church, Lawrence, Kan.; St. John’s 
Evangelical Church, Grand avenue, St. 
Louis, and Grace Methodist Church, 
Springfield, Mo., and for two-manuals 
for the United Presbyterian Church, 
Topeka, the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Marysville, Kan., Christ 
Church Cathedral Chapel, St. Louis, 
the First Presbyterian Church, Osage 
City, Kan., St. Casimir’s Church, 
Wells, Minn., the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church at Ceresco, Neb., Zion 
Evangelical Church, Oklahoma City, 
and the Grandview Park Presby- 
terian Church, Kansas City, Kan. 

The Reuter company has also been 





awarded the contract to build a beau- 
tiful instrument for the palatial resi- 
dence of U. S. Epperson at Kansas 
City, Mo. This organ will be equipped 
with a selt-playing attachment. The 
organ is to be in three divisions ad- 
jacent to the music room, with the 
console placed on the mezzanine floor. 





Great Plans in Milwaukee. 


The Civic Music Association of Mil- 
waukee is planning a series of organ 
recitals to be given in every section of 
the city. A list of twenty to thirty 
organ compositions will be chosen for 
presentation some time during the 
year’s series to be given in each 
church. A series of recitals will be 
given in about ten churches, to be 
followed by a final recital in which the 
audience will select the most popular 
numbers given throughout the course 
The Wisconsin chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists has been asked 
to co-operate in providing soloists. 
Estimates are made that between 20,- 
000 and 50,000 people will be reached 
by these recitals. 




















Schirmer’s 























Recital Series of 
Organ Transcriptions 














HE purpose of this series, as the title implies, is to put at 
the disposal of organists in an organistic guise, pieces and 
excerpts originally not conceived for the organ. 


To endow 





Twenty years of development has won universal 
acknowledgment of ‘‘Orgoblo’’ superiority. 
Recent improvements have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 


Sturdy—Efficient—Quiet 





Most of the largest and finest American organs, 
including every organ exhibited at the recent 
Chicago Convention, i. e., 
St. James’ Episcopal Church, Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Medinah Temple, Kimball Hall, Chicago Theatre, 


are blown by Orgoblos. 





The Orgoblo has won the Highest Award in every Exposition entered 
Special “Orgoblo Junior’ for Reed and Student Organs 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








the series with the necessary merit and effectiveness, the 
services of certain of the best-known organ-recitalists and 
composers have been secured to create the transcriptions, as 
may be seen by a perusal of the list. The standard of the 
pieces is uniformly high; yet in mood, there is sufficient di- 
versity to satisfy a wide range of tastes. As to technical 
difficulty, some of the pieces are easy while others are quite 
difficult; most of the series, however, are well within the 
ability of the normal performer. A second series is in course 
of preparation. 





FIRST SERIES 





net 
1. D'AMBROSIO, A. Canzonetta, Op. 6 (Koch) 60 
. ARENSKY, A. Phantom Waltz, “But lately in 
dance” (Clough-Leighter) 
Barcarolle (Kraft) 60 
Andante, from the Fifth Sym- 
phony, Op. 67 (Koch) 1.25 
Adagietto, from the Suite “L’Ar- 
lésienne,” No. 1 (Fricker) F 
Minuetto, from the Suite “L’Ar- 
lésienne,” No. 1 (Fricker) 
Prelude, from the Suite “L’Ar- 
lésienne,” No. 1 (Fricker) 





v4 

3. 

4. BEETHOVEN, L. 
VAN 

5. BIZET, G. 

6 

7 

8 





- 
s 8 

















. BRUCH, M. Adagio, from the Violin Concerto, 
Op. 26 (Rogers) 75 
9. FAURE, G. Chant sans Paroles (Clough-Leigh- 
ter) 60 
10. FIBICH, Z. A Melody (Nevin) 50 
11. A Pensive Mood (Nevin) 50 
12, —__—— Intermezzo (Nevin) 60 
13. Song Without Words (Nevin) 60 
14. Souvenir Poétique (Rogers) 60 
15. FRIML, R. Chanson (Barnes) 60 
16. — Dawn, from “A Day in May,” Op. 
78 (Rogers) 60 
17, —-—— Lagoon, Op. 84, No. 2 (Holloway) 60 
18. Prelude, from the Bohemian Suite, 
- Op. 60 (Rogers) 50 
19. GANNE, L. Extase (Kraft) 60 
20. GODARD, B. Pan (Federlein) .75 








21. GOLTERMANN, G. Cantilena, from the Violoncello 
Concerto No. 1, in A Minor, Op. 
14 (York) 60 
22. GOUNOD, C. apose Psa wee ane the 
“Petite Symphonie” (Mansfiel 
23. GRETCHANINOFF, sepa ne oe 
ie Autumn Song, Op. 3, No. 3 (Gaul) .60 
24. Cradle Song ( Federlein) 50 
25. GRIEG, E. Chorale, “Gedankenvoll ich wan- 
dere,” Op. 66, No. 18 (Lindquist) .60 
26. —_—- Nocturne, Op. 54, No. 4 (Lindquist) .60 
27. ————- Peasant’s Song, Op. 65, No. 2 
(Lindquist) 50 
28. Shepherd Boy, Op. 54, No. 1 (Lind- 
quist) 60 
29. HADLEY, H. Entr’acte, from “The Atonement 
of Pan” (Kraft) 60 
30. HOLMES, A. En Mer (Kraft) 60 





G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 


Organ Power Dept. 


New York Office: 
101 Park Ave. 


ORGAN PIPES 


PRODUCTS OF MERIT 


FLUE PIPES WOOD PIPES REED PIPES 
We quote a few of our customers:— 

A Canadian firm writes: “We are very well pleased with 
the pipes; the Voicing of the Pipes is highly artistic, especi- 
ally the Quintadena.” 

A Michigan builder writes: “Pipes arrived and were 
installed; enclosed please find check; wish to say it is a 
pleasure to do business with your firm.” 

A letter from New Orleans says: “We received the pipes 
and they are entirely satisfactory, and must say we are very 
much pleased with the class of workmanship furnished. The 
Voicing is excellent.” 

SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED—ARTISTICALLY 

VOICED 


JEROME B. MEYER & SONS 


125 Austin Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Chicago Office: 
64 East Van Buren St. 























Factory: 








ESTABLISHED IN 1846 


| ESTEY ORGAN 
COMPANY 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 

















Specifications, Plans, Drawings, Designs, etc., gladly furnished 
«pon application 


FACTORIES: BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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The Zephyr 
Electric 
Organ Blower 


is a Three Bearing Machine 





It is the most Scientifically Constructed 
Organ Blower. 


The motor does not carry the weight of the 
fans. Bearing trouble is unknown. Vibra- 
tion is reduced to a minimum. The Zephyr 
operates with exceptional quietness. 


It is the Ideal Blower for Hard Service. 
Built in all sizes from 3 to 10 H. P. 


A. C. 60 cycle, 1 phase outfits kept in stock 
for immediate shipment. 


Discount to the trade on application. 








The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower 
Company --- Orrville, Ohio 


TheIDEAL ORGAN ACTION 


The ELECTRIC ACTION is the Ideal Action 


The DIRECT ELECTRIC ACTION in general has as its 
prime features positive action, uniform stroke under all 
conditions, minimum of wear, resulting in maximum life, 
precise attack, repetition that is impossible to outplay, 
ease of touch, crisp and clean response. 


It is, in its general features, the most IDEAL ORGAN 
ACTION that can be conceived, since it embodies all the 
requirements that competent organists, discerning buy- 
ers, have demanded for centuries, and which builders 
heretofore, all failed, in a more or less degree, to meet. 


The DIRECT ELECTRIC ACTION, as invented, per- 
fected and patented by the Wicks Pipe Organ Co., stands 
at the very fore-front of progressiveness in Organ con- 
struction. 


We stand ready to demonstrate the superiority of this 
action over all other forms of organ action. We invite 
prospective buyers to visit our modern factories, and to 
examine our product, at its point of origin. “Organ 
Architects,” progressive Organists are most cordially in- 
vited to come and inspect our factory, and to hear our 
wonderful tonal instruments, built along most modern 
lines. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 


Ask Our Church-Organ Purveyor 


Highland - - - . - - . Illinois 








PIPE ORGAN SUPPLIES 


We make a specialty of small Electro Magnets for Pipe 
Organs and general Electric Actions requiring Magnets of the 
smaller types. | 

Threaded Brass and Steel wires. 

Special formed wires. 

Stampings to order. 

Brass and Bronze contact wires, and many styles of 
Action Springs. 

Let us figure on your special requirements. 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO. 


Hagerstown, Md. 











A Thematic List of 


TWENTY NEW ORGAN SOLOS 


John Hermann Loud - R. G. Hailing 
J. Frank Frysinger, etc. 


SENT FRE TO YOU FOR 


THE ASKING 


Write us at once 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 


40-44 Winchester Street 
Boston 11, Mass. 











A Primer of Organ 
Registration 
By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


A volume of 
The Music Students Library 


PRICE $1.50 POSTPAID 


A compact and comprehen- 
sive treatise on a neglected 


SWELL PEDAL 
TECHNIC 


By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


Author of aPrimer of 
Organ Registration 


Tells—WHAT to do with 


the Swell Pedal branch of the organist’s art, 
Tellsa—WHEN to use the | issued inconvenient pocket- 
Swell Pedal size. 

Tells—HOW to use the Swell Harvey B. Gaul, in Pitts- 
Pedal burgh Post, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


“There is great need for such 
a volume. To many pupils, 
and organists also, registra- 
tion is an unknown art. Mr. 
Nevin classifies the tonal 
colors and arranges the va- 
rious families of stops so that 
every organist can produce 
artistic effects. The book is a 
multum in parvo of registra- 
tion, and at this writing if is 
the last word that can be said 
on the subject.” 


“Your book is very valuable, 
for it brings out points 
which have not received 
the attention they 
merited; a study of which 
will make organ-playing 
much more interesting.” — 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson. 


The work includes twelve 
pieces suitable for church 
or recital, 


PRICE $1.50 POSTPAID 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
Order of your loca! dealer 
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DEATH OF DR. JOHN H. GOWER 


Noted English Organist and Com- 
poser Passes Away in Denver. 
Dr. John H. Gower, famous as an 

organist, composer and expert on 

psychical 

July 31. 

stroke. 

Because she believed it would be 
her father’s desire, Gwendolin Gower 
sang at her father’s funeral services 
at the Cathedral of St. John. Dr. 
Gower and his daughter were close to 
each other in their love for music and 
their interest in psychic phenomena. 
In addition to Miss Gower’s song 
Alexander Saslavsky gave a_ violin 
number, Herbert Kennedy sang and 
Henry Houseley presided at the 
organ. ; 

Dr. Gower was born at Ealing, 
England, May 25, 1855, his father be- 
ing the Rev. Herbert Gower, vicar of 
Ealing. He is survived by his widow, 
Jean Taylor Gower, whom he mar- 
ried after going to Colorado, and by 
a daughter, Gwendolin, and a son, J. 
H. Lewis Gower, who served in the 
Canadian army as an aviator during 
the beginning of the war, later join- 
ing the American forces. 

It was with the completion of St. 
John’s Cathedral, on the former site, 
that the late Rev. Dean H. Martyn 
Hart urged the vestrymen to invite 
Dr. Gower to come from England, 
where he held the position of musical 
director of Trent College, to preside 
at the organ. Dr. Gower, led by the 
thought of the new and vast country, 
accepted the invitation. He brought 
the prestige of being the youngest 
musician who in a century had won 
the degrees of bachelor and doctor of 
music from Oxford University; of 
having, at 11 years of age, at the in- 
vitation of Queen Victoria, been made 
organist of the Royal Princess Chapel 
at Windsor Castle; of holding the 
licentiate degree from the Royal Acad- 
emy and being a fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists and an examiner 
for the Royal Academy of Music of 
Guild Hall, London. 

Denver, in and out of the cathedral, 
received Dr. Gower with open arms. 
In him it recognized the great artist 
and he gave abundantly of his gift to 
the people of the church. 

Later, Dr. Gower, having become 
interested in mining, gave up his posi- 
tion as organist and went into busi- 
ness. 





He had suffered a paralytic 





Passing of Fannie C. Carl. 

Miss Fannie C. Carl, sister of Dr. 
William C. Carl, director of the Guil- 
mant Organ School and organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York City, and sister of Frederick 
H. Carl, passed away at the Maple- 
hurst Inn, East Stroudsburg, Pa., Aug. 
1. Miss Carl was the early piano in- 
structor of her brother, Dr. Carl, and 
directed his studies for the first five 
years of his musical work. She was 
his constant companion. Miss Carl 
left a large circle of admiring friends 
who realized her ability and sterling 
worth. 





research, died at Denver |. 











The MiD-WEST ORGAN 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Metal and Zinc 
Organ Pipes 


218 East Sixth Street 
ALTON . . ILLINOIS 











Ou é( REBUILT 
REPAIRED & TUNED 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS INSTALLED. 


HUGO.E.STAHLCO. Maywooo./LL. 





Walter Keller, Mus. D., F. A. G. O. 
Director Sherwood Music Schools 
Recitals Instruction 
300 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 











~ Musical 
Examinations 


How to Study 
for Them 


By 
Frank Wright, Mus. Bac. 


Member of the A. G. O. 
Examination Committee 


Cloth, $1.00 


A short, concise treatise 


which should be read 






THE 
SIMPLEX 
ee ORGAN 
~e & BLOWER 


Construction 
100% perfection 


. @ . 
bana 


The Most Simple in Construction 
The Highest in Efficiency 

The Quietest in Operation 

The Most Reasonable in Price 


We employ no traveling salesman—Send us your name 
and address and let us tell you who we are. 


The B-F Blower Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 





by every student 





wishing to pre- 
pare for any 
MUSICAL EXAMINATION 








NEW YORK: 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. 


Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 








Recital Pieces 


R. G. HAILING 


(Organist of St. Bernard's, Edinburgh) 


Highest Quality 
Electro-Pneumatic 


PIPE ORGANS 


Churches Second 
Theatres to 
Residences None 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


MALARKEY PIPE ORGAN CO. 
BASIC, VA. 








(1) Covenanters’ 


March 


(Novello 1/6) 


“A March with a personality 


all its own.” 
The American Organist 


Played by Prof. S. A. Baldwin, Dr. R. Diggle, 
John Hermann Loud, J. Frank Frysinger, etc. 








ORGANISTS FOR THEATRES 


THE CHICAGO MUSICAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


Has been organized to provide moving 
picture theaters with organists. 
No charge to organiste for registration 
20 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 








HORACE 
WHITEHOUSE 


Organ Recitals—Instruction 
Concerts—Festivals 


College if Mastic 
and Fine Arts 


824 North Penna Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











Russell Broughton 


Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
Christ Church, Burlington, lowa 


Choirmaster, St. John’s Church, Keokuk, 
Iowa 











STANLEY R. AVERY 


Certificate, Paris Conservatoire (Organ, Piano, 
Composition). First Honorable Mention in 
Composition (Prix de Paris Competition). 
CITALS—INSTRUCT TON 
HOW TO TRAIN A CHOIR—Practical Course. 
MacPhail School of Music 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MUSIC RENTED 


Cantatas, Oratorios, Opera Scores and Orchestra- 
tions of all description supplied for any length of 
time, at a fraction of cost to Choral Societies, Choirs, 
Schools and Orchestral Organizations. Send for list 
and circular showing plan and terms of rental rates. 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY. Inc. 
64 East Van Buren Street CHICAGS 
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BEAUTY - STRENGTH 


POWER + COMFORT 
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THE NEW THREE PASSENGER 


COUPELET 














The new Haynes 55 Coupelet is a smart, three- 
passenger, enclosed coach with a body design 
which is conservatively and artistically individual. 
In it the Haynes engineers and designers have 
once more pioneered the way. 

Finished and appointed with all the luxury and 
tastefulness of the larger Haynes closed cars, and 
the utility characteristic of all Haynes cars, it espe- 
cially meets the needs of the man or woman who 
requires a practical, serviceable enclosed car of 
medium price. 

The riding qualities of the new Haynes 55 Coup- 
elet are appreciably evident because of the perfect 
body balance. One fifty-two-inch seat trimmed in 
hand buffed leather accommodates the 
three passengers and eliminates the 
staggered seat which has occasioned 
objections. 


F. O. B. FACTORY 


The smart carriage effect is enhanced by the 
triangular-shaped windows. Exterior cowl lights, 
a spacious luggage compartment, and other fully 
modern touches combine its completeness. Roof, 
cowl and windshield ventilation provide interior 
comfort in any weather. 
An indirect dome light, the improved Haynes 
instrument board, with the “push-button 
starter,” and other refinements add attractive- 
ness to the interior. 
Compact, light, with a 121-inch wheel base, sturdy 
chassis, equipped with the famous Haynes-built, 
light six motor, the Haynes 55 Coupelet appeals 
alike to the professional man and to the woman 
of social activities. The production of 


limited. We recommend that you make 
your reservation now at your nearest Haynes 
showroom. 


OQ the new Haynes 55 Coupelet will be 


Tue Haynes Automosite Company, Kokomo, Indiana + Export Orrice: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A, 


© 1922, by T. H. A. Co. 








* THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR +1922 
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WORLD RECORD MADE 
BY MOLLER FOR JULY “~ 
p 4 e 
CONTRACTS ZOE w@ oncane|| Ne DOERR Make America. Immortal 
Electri With Music” — 
Since Jan. 1 Factory Has Received Electric Blowers Installed SIC 
Orders for 166 Instruments— Overhauling, Rebuilding ENCOURAGE THE USE OF GOOD ORGAN MUSIC 
Bags te Sieben ots as Voicing, Tuning and Repairing : 
i Estimates Furnished on COMPOSITIONS POPULAR EVERYWHERE: 
tet mantle = July, ~~ mania A re New Organs DETHIER, GASTON M....... se nant se, OOO ee 60 
closed contracts for thirty-eight or- 4160 West 25th S pees SOM ici ksi diadss 1.50 
gans, which is believed to be a est 25th Street Pee Aaah a RAMEN e HS +e My ew 1.00 
world’s record. Since Jan. 1 Mr. Phone Lawndale 2472 CHICAGO, ILL. FEDERLEIN, GOTTFRIED H... Legend.................ccccceuee 60 
ayer has eg “pear a4 a total _. Sunset and Evening Bells......... 75 
of organs. nis not only is an 
indication of the size of the business = Vp oY Gf er EHOROUEIAS otis eaten reece Sakis < 75 
done at the Hagerstown plant, but is |] Teer es, gag whactery and Ofeee, shia FRYSINGER, J. FRANK....... crs 1 ee 60 
a barometer of the existing prosperity ES a ee ee eee 60 
in the a ny oye ; e DUETS AION 6556705 o oat d aio siccrd oh aoe 60 
In the list for July is one four-man- J 0 C : 
sat cea hee dee cm eee Oa arvlis rgan 0. GILLETTE, JAMES R.......... Chant d ‘Amour yore igen 50 
thedral at Joplin, Mo. ‘There are ea aN TRO s+ «ass 4 5 60 
seven three-manuals, as follows: PIPE ORGAN JOHNSTON, EDWARD F....... Ln” VR Apa ea Cae 60 
New York City——Chandler Theater. “ Midsummer Caprice.............. 1.00 
S q a eran Church. 
ClavelakiRippodrone. Shenton BUILDERS KINDER, RALPH.............. In Moonlight... -..2.s es 0se, 50 
cago—Fourteen urch o rist, uummer Morning.............. 60 
Scientist. GET OUR ESTIMATE ON 
oe ww pe og REPAIRS - TUNING - ADDITIONS NOBLE, Tk. TERTIUS © 00k 5 60c0 An Elizabethan Idyl TET CCRT ert ee 60 
1: Baltimore, Md.—St.. Mark’s Lutheran REBUILDING, Ete RUSSELL, ALEXANDER....... Pe —_ < a de Beaupre. . 1.00 
‘ g of the Basket Weaver........ 75 
The other organs are of two man- | [| Complete Electric Actions Menafactarensot 
uais, and are for the following places: —— Percussions, Ete. SCHMINKE, OSCAR E......... MRAICHEMRMESO 5. piteas ieee < ciatss 75 
; Washington, D. C.—Anacostia M. E. STEBBINS, CHAS. A........... Oh, the Lilting Springtime......... 60 
» EE ee eee Where Dusk Gathers Deep........ 60 
me ftwo oEnurch of Annunciation, HAIR PIN MAGNETS SWINNEN, FIRMIN.......... NE Fa ssid ci eaten scans 75 
cored cane, see. — Dee is e WON, PIETRO: 3 oe yee American Rhapsody .,............ 1:28 
Oak Park, Ill—Harvard Congregational : MMOD atiarsig 26 comiesaeaeryh ariel iacce 60 
Church ee Pap co’ Primitivo” 1.00 
esu Bambino (Pastorale) ........ 60 


Watervliet, Mich.—Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church. 

Elgin, Minn.—Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Mount Carmel, Ill. — Zion Lutheran 
Church. ; 
Harrisonburg, Va.—Emanuel Episcopal 
Church. 

Reading, Pa.—Olivet Reformed Church. 
Chincoteague, Va. — Christ M. E. 
hurch. . 

Alderson, W. Va.—Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

Chicago—Calvary M. B. Church. |. 
Brainerd, Minn.—First Congregational 


Church. 


Kensington, Md. — Warner Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. , 
Zumbrota, Minn. — Lands Norwegian 


Lutheran Church. - 
Zumbrota, Minn.—Minneola Norwegian 
Lutheran Church. 
Baltimore, Md.—Pimlico Theater. 
Astoria, N. Y.—Steinway Theater. 
Baltimore—Huber Memorial Lutheran 


Church. ( d 
Madisonville, Ky. — First Baptist 
Church. 
Nashville, Tenn.—Church of the As- 
sumption. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Highland Park 


Baptist Church. 
Holgate, Ohio — St. Peter’s Lutheran 


Church. : 
Frankfort, Ind.—St. Mary’s Church. 
Woodstock, Va.—Presbyterian Church. 
Detroit, Mich. — Macedonian Baptist 


ae. Ky.—Christian Church. 

Frederick, Md.—Asbury M. E. Church. 

Mr. Miller has under construction 
in his factory, in addition to a large 
number of church organs, instruments 
for the following colleges: 

Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
three-manual. 

Beechwood College, Jenkintown, 
Pa., three-manual. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
three-manual. 

High School, Williamsport, Pa., 
three-manual. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio, two-manual. 





T,. William Street, for nine years with 
the Southern Enterprise Theaters in 
Texas, has been engaged as organist of 
the Princess Theater, San Antonio. Earl 
Abel of San Francisco, a native of Chi- 
eago, is the other organist who will 
alternate with Mr. Street. Julian Paul 
Blitz, eminent Belgian ’cellist and con- 
ductor of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra, will be _the soloist for the 
next month. The Princess has just in- 
stalled a three-manual Robert-Morton. 











0. C. BODEMULLER 


Organist-Choir-Master, Temple Sinai 


Director 
THE BODEMULLER ORGAN SCHOOL 


1748 Jackson Ave., New Orleans 


HAROLD GLEASON 


ORGANIST 


University of Rochester 
Eastman School of Music 











Small magnets for electric organs are 
made by us at a great saving to organ 
manufacturers. We have —— 
standard magnets for this work, prices 
for which will be sent on application. 

Electric control cables designed espe- 
cially for organ work are not carried in 
stock; these and other special cables may 
be manufactured on short notice. 


Belden Manufacturing Company 
Twenty-third St. and Western Ave, 
CHICAGO 
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ORGANS 


Tubular and Electro- 
Pneumatic Action 


SCHAEFER ORGAN CO. 


601 Security Bldg. 


Factory, Slinger, Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. 








All Organtsts are urged to avail themselves of the opportun- 
ities offered by our house to examine ‘Fischer Edition’”’ 
novelties soon after publication. Obtainable also through 
the agency of every first class music house . 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
Fourth Avenue at Eighth Street (Astor Place) NEW YORK 




















TELLERS -KENT ORGAN CO. 


ERIE, PENNA. 


Incorporated Established 1906 


Builders of 


Electric and 
Pneumatic 
Pipe Organs 
for Churches, Halls, Residences & Theaters 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








Church Organ Maintenance 


Estimates submitted for every kind of 
organ repairs—rebuilding, revoicing, tun- 
ing, cleaning, additions, electric blow- 
ers, etc., etc, 


JAMES COLE 


80 Wareham St. Medford, Mass. 








DENISON BROS. 


Manufacturers of 
ORGAN STOP KNOBS FOR CHURCH 
AND REED ORGANS 
Name Plates, Pistons, Tilting Tab- 
lets, Stop Keys, etc., of all kinds of 
Ivory and Imitation Ivory 
Established 1877 


DEEP RIVER - CONN. 














ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








ROSSETTER COLE 


Composition and Theory. Prepares for 
Examinations in American Guild of 
Organists. 


719 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 











THE PENALTY 
OF LEADERSHIP 


N EVERY field of human endeavor, he that is first 

must perpetually live in the white light of pub- 
licity. Whether the leadership be vested in a man or 
in a manufactured product, emulation and envy are 
ever at work. 


In art, in literature, in music, in industry, the reward 
and the punishment are always the same. The re- 
ward is widespread recognition; the punishment, 
fierce denial and detraction. When a man’s work be- 
comes a standard for the whole world, it also becomes 
a target for the shafts of the envious few. 


Jealousy does not protrude its forked tongue at the artist 
who produces a commonplace painting. 

Long, long after a great work or a good work has been 
done, those who are disappointed or envious continue to 
cry out that it cannot be done. 

Failing to equal or to excel, the follower seeks to depreciate 
and to destroy—but only confirms the superiority of that 
which he strives to supplant. 


There is nothing new in this. It is as old as the world. 


That which is good or great makes itself known, no matter 
how loud the clamor of denial. 


That which deserves to live—lives. 
Reprinted (condensed) from Architecture. 


The Kimball organ lives. The sincerity and ability of its 
builders make it both good and great. Month by month 
the truth becomes more widely accepted, that the Kimball 
is the organ in which nothing is neglected that tends to 
betterment of tone and mechanism or to durability and 
reliability—the organ originally designed for its position and 
purpose, finished in the factory and again finished by its 
builders in its permanent home. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
KIMBALL HALL _ Established 1857 CHICAGO 
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Hancock in Philadelphia Oct. 1. 


Chicago will lose one of its promi- 
nent organists when Irving C. Han- 
cock assumes his new position as or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Church 
of the Saviour, Episcopal, in Philadel- 
phia, Oct. Mr. Hancock leaves 
Trinity Episcopal Church, one of the 
historic churches of the south side, 
after serving it more than a score of 
years. In Philadelphia he will be as- 
sociated with the Rev. Dr. Z. B. T. 
Phillips, an old friend of Mr. Hancock 
and his former rector at Trinity. He 
will have a choir of fifty voices, in ad- 
dition to a quartet. The organ is a 
four-manual Austin of forty-three 
stops. The church is a large one, hav- 
ing 2,000 communicants. Mr. Han- 
cock’s work at Trinity Church has 
been distinguished by high merit and 
conscientious effort. He received his 
organ training under Harrison M. 
Wild and is a thorough musician, who 
will be a distinct addition to Philadel- 
phia musical circles. 





Christian as Aid to De Lamarter. 

Eric De lLamarter, organist and 
choir director of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago, announces 
the engagement of Palmer Christian 
by the Fourth Church as associate 
organist and choirmaster, beginning 
Sept. 1. Mr. Christian returns to Chi- 
cago after two years’ work as mu- 

















nicipal organist of Denver, and, sub- 
sequently, concert work at Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. He will 
be associated with Mr. De Lamarter 
in the work at the church, including 
the four Sunday services, the choral 
church and concert work, and the 
special recital series. 














Louis Duerk & Bro. 
ORGAN BUILDERS 


1386 Brook Avenue 
(Brénx) New York City, N. Y. 
Tel: Jerome 6354 
We Specialize in Rebuilding and 
Modernizing Pipe Organs 
Tuning, Voicing, Repairing 
Electric Blowers Installed 
Chimes Installed 








James Topp 


Repairing, Tuning 


and Rebuilding 


Organs Kept in Condition 
by the Year 


A. J. Schantz, Sons 
& Co. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Established 1873 


This is a thoroughly 
established business 
with a _ reputation 
earned through the 
results achieved. 


Electric Blowing Plants 
Supplied and Installed. 


217 West Illinois St. 
Zeleghene CHICAGO 


Harrison 1340 


ORGANS 


Churches, Halls 
Residences and Theaters 











AMERICAN 


PIANO WIRE 


‘*Perfected”’ “Crown”’ 
Highest Acoustic Excellence 


Send for book 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
CHICAGO NEWYORK BOSTON 











parts 





A small 


Organs. 


Chicago 
217 W. Illinois St. 


ORGAN BLOWERS 


are accepted as the standard for 
Organ Blowing 


The constant and rapid increase 
in their use is most convincing and 
eloquent testimony of their super- 
iority. 


Small Church Organs and for Student 


Descriptive Booklet and Information 
Furnished on Request 


KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 


Baltimore Ave. and 60th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York 
41 Park Row 


KINETIC 


Equipment in all 


of the world. 


They 
THE MOST QUIET 
THE MOST EFFICIENT 
THE MOST DURABLE 


Kinetic especially adapted for 


are 


Boston 


15 Exchange St. 


THE ERIE REED 
PIPE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Reed, Flue and 
Wood Pipes | 
Artistic Excellence in Voicing 


26th and Cherry Sts. 
ERIE, PA. 


Chas. F. Chadwick 


ORGAN BUILDER 


28 Dorchester Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


My specialty 
is modernizing old instruments 








Tuning, Voicing and Repairing 
Electric Blowers installed 








AUG. A. KLANN 


Manufacturer of All Kinds of 


Magnets for Organs 


Special Magnets for Unit Organ 
BASIC, VIRGINIA 


Organ Magnets, many kinds, 
Armatures, Tubes, Paper 
Washers, Contact Wires, etc. 
in stock 


EMIL MEURLING Reynolds, lil. 











JAMES N. REYNOLDS 
SMALL PIPE ORGANS 


Modernizing of Old Sogene 


WILLIAM SCHUELKE 
ORGAN BUILDER 


Modernizing aud Repair Work a Specialty 


— = tions ELECTRIC BLOWERS INSTALLED 
tt) 
219 Marietta St. = ATLANTA,GA | |} 1363 29th St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











PIPE ORGAN TUNING 


PROMPT—EFFICIENT—SERVICE 


MOORHOUSE & WORRALL 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY 


F. A. G. O., F. R. C. O. 


Hazel 645-R Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
DIC pREBUILDING Church of the Advent 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














SEND FOR SAMPLES 


HAND & COMPANY 


Successors to GEO. ALBRECHT 
Manufacturers of 


Leather for the Pipe Organ Trade 


304 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phone, MAIN 1387 





THOS. H.WOOD 
Pipe Organ Builder 
EXPERT VOICER AND TUNER 


Rebuilding and Modernizing a Specialty 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS INSTALLED 


J. J. McCLELLAN 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


ORGAN DEDICATIONS—RECITALS 





137 CORONA AVE., CORONA, L. I., N.Y. 








Organist, First Church of Christ, Scientist 





JUDSON W. MATHER WALTER P. ZIMMERMAN 


Concert Organist 4438 Berkeley Avenue 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH --SEATTLE, WN. CHICAGO 























The Votteler-Holtkamp-Sparling Organ Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pipe Organs—Organ Blowers 


We extend a cordial invitation to visit our organs, and will be 
to make appointments for out-of-town committees. 
blowers solicited. 


leased 
Agencies for 


FRANK A. TABER, M. A. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Lawrence Conservatory, Appleton, Wis. 





Professor of Organ and Theory. 

















ROLLO MAITLAND, F.A.G.O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist Aldine Theatre and New Jerusalem Church, Philadelphia 
Available for limited number of Recitals in East. 
-“One of the premier Organists of the United States.”—Worcester (Masa.) Telegram. 
Address, 824 Marlyn Road, Overbreok, Pa. 








HUGO GOODWIN 


F. A. G. O. 


CHICAGO 
4454 North Lincoln St. 














COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Illinois TAesleyan Gnibversity 


DR. EDWARD YOUNG MASON, Director 


MODERN COURSES in organ, theory and all musical branches 
ORGAN Department under the personal supervision of Dr. Mason 
Dormitory dations. National sororities. 
Unrivalled free advantages. CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. 


BLOOMINGTON -- ILLINOIS 
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BUFFALO FOUR-MANUAL 
TO BE BUILT BY BEMAN 


ORGAN WILL HAVE 53 STOPS 


Order by Central Presbyterian Church 
for Enlargement of Instrument— 
Echo Division to Be Placed 
in the Roof. 





The Beman Organ Company of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has been awarded 
the contract for a complete recon- 
struction and enlargement of the organ 
in the Central Presbyterian-Church at 
Buffalo. The instrument is to be a 
four-manual of fifty-three stops, with 
an echo division placed in the roof of 
the edifice. The old organ, built in 
1905 by Farrand & Votey, is a three- 
manual of thirty stops. 

Following is the specification of the 
new organ: 

GREAT ORGAN (Four and One-half 

Inch Wind). 
1. Open Diapason, 16 ft.. 61 pipes. 
2. First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
3. Second Open Diapason, § ft., 61 pipes. 
4. Doppel Fléte, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
5. Violoncello, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
6. Dolce, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
7. Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
8. Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
9. Trumpet, 8$ ft., 61 pipes. 
SWELL ORGAN (Four and One-half 
Inch Wind.) 
. Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
2. Stopped Diapason, 2 ft., 73 pipes. 
3. Viol d’Orchestre, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 
4. Viol Celestes, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
5. Aeoline, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
6. Flute Traverso, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
. Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
. Dolee Cornet, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
. Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
20. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
21. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN (Four and One-half 
Inch ind). 
22. Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
25. Dulciara, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
24. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
25. Quiniadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
°6. Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
7. Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
28. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
SOLO ORGAN ((Six Inch Wind). 
29. Stentorphone, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
30. Flute Harmonic, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
31. Saxophone, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
32. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
33. Gross Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
34, Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
35. Ophicleide, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
36. Tuba, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
37. Clarion, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
38. Harp, 8 ft., 49 notes. 
ECHO ORGAN (Six Inch Wind). 
39. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
40. Echo Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
41. Viol Etheria, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
42. Vox Angelica, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
43. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
44, French Horn, 8 ft., 49 pipes. 
45. Chimes (Class A Deagan), 25 tubes 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
46. Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
47, Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
48. Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 
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50. Trombone, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

51. Violoncello, 8 ft., 32 pipes. 

52. Gross Fiéte, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

53. Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 notes. | 
In addition to the usual accessories, 


there will be a master expression 


piston to control all expression cham- 


bers. ° ; 
The Beman Company is. making 
strides and its factory is running over- 
time. The company expects to make 
1922 its banner year and already has 
work on hand to take it well into next 
year. 


Death of Adam Stein, Baltimore. 
Adam Stein, head of the Stein 
Organ Works, Baltimore, Md., died 
Aug. 8 at his home after an illness of 
four months from paralysis. Born in 
Germany, Mr. Stein came to this coun- 
try sixty-five years ago, and for the 
last forty years lived in Baltimore. 
He had-been a manufacturer of organs 
nearly all his life. In 1880 he became 
connected with the Roosevelt Organ 
Works in Baltimore. He had installed 
organs in many churches throughout 
the eastern part of the country. Sur- 
viving are two daughters—Mrs. C. 
Craig Fears and Miss Maude E. 
Stein; a son, Edward A. Stein, and 
two grandchildren. 








Order to Schaefer Company. 
The Schaefer Organ Company has 
been awarded the contract for a two- 
manual electro-pneumatic organ for 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
the Reformation, Thirty-fifth and Elm 


streets, Milwaukee. The organ will 
have eighteen stops, with a set of 


chimes of 25 tubes, to be played from 
either manual, A swell-box for each 
manual is to be provided and the vox 
humana will be enclosed in a separate 
swellbox. Carl F. Mueller, organist and 
director of music at the Grand Ave- 
nue Congregational Church, Milwau- 
kee, drew up the specifications. 





P. M. I. to Open Fall Season. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
opens its fall season Sept. 11, under 
the direction of William H. Oetting, 
Charles N. Boyd and Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell. Forty-three teachers are an- 
nounced this year in the departments 
of piano, voice, violin, organ, ’cello 
and theory. A notable addition to the 
faculty is Adriaan E. Freni, who has 
resigned from the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York after sixteen years 
of service as teacher of voice to be- 
come identified with the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute. Albert Reeves Nor- 
ton is a teacher of piano and organ. A 
new main building has greatly facili- 
tated the school’s work during the 
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The highest achievement 
in the art of modern 
organ building for the 
correct musical interpre- 


picture 





the motion 











THE MARR & COLTON 
CONCERT ORGAN 
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Every organ is designed y 


to especially suit the 
acoustic properties of 
the theatre in which it 
is to be installed and we 
aim to make each organ 
a distinctive work of art. 
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MODERNIZE that OLD ORGAN 


—Bring It Up to Date by Equipping It With a Set of 


DEAGAN ELECTRIC 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES 
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No. 900 


DEAGAN ELECTRIC CHIME 
OUTFIT 











WE CANNOT BEGIN TO TELL 
YOU IN THIS LIMITED SPACE 


DEAGAN CHIMES are Sweetest Toned. 


Deagan Electric Chime’ actions are the 
most efficient of any," regardless of type. 


Deagan Electric Cathedral Chimes cost the 
least to install. 


And the “why” of a host of other attractive features in their favor. 











Wonderful Tone Any Desired Volume 
Easily Installed Efficient in Operation 
Trouble Proof Actions Low Cost 


Write Today for Descriptive Circular and Full Information 


Organ Builders, Repair Men and Electricians get 
our proposition. The field for these Electric 
Chimes is unlimited. Thousands of sets will be 
installed in Theatre and Church Organs within 
the next few years. 














The Best Chimes and Actions 
for ANY Organ—NEW or OLD 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


Deagan Building CHICAGO 4211 Ravenswood Ave. 
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NEWTON J. COREY DEAD; 
A LEADER IN DETROIT 


WAS ORGANIST AND EDITOR 


Born in 1861, He Studied and Played 
in Boston until 1892, when He 
Took Charge at Fort-Street 
Presbyterian Church. 


Newton J. Corey, one of the fore- 
most figures in Detroit musical cir- 
cles for many years, died suddenly 
at his home in that city late in July. 
For several weeks he had been in ill 
health, but his condition was regarded 
as not at all serious. Heart disease 
was the cause of his death. 

Mr. Corey was born at Hillsdale, 
Mich., in 1861, graduating from Hills- 
dale College in 1886. This institution 
conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of music in 1910. At the age 
of 14 he was appointed organist of 
the college church, holding this posi- 
tion until his graduation. He then 
went to Boston to pursue his musical 
studies, remaining there eleven years, 
acting as organist in several of the 
largest churches in Boston and Cam- 
bridge. 

It was during this time that Mr. 
Corey began his career as a lecturer, 
gaining a wide reputation in the East 
with a series of three illustrated ad- 
dresses on the life and works of 
Richard Wagner. In 1892 he went. to 
Detroit to become organist and direc- 
tor of the choir of the Fort Street 


Presbyterian Church, holding that 
position until February, 1921. 
Mr. Corey’s activities during his 


Detroit residence have been those of 
a musician, a teacher, a publicist and 
an impresario. He was selected to 
play. the organ at the expositions in 
Chicago, Buffalo and St. Louis, being 
secretary of the jury of music awards 
in St. Louis. He was editor of the 
music teachers’ department of the 
Etude, music editor of Detroit Satur- 
day Night since the foundation of 
that publication fifteen years ago, and 
editor and publisher of “All the Arts,” 
a periodical devoted to aesthetics. He 








was manager of the Detroit Orchestral 
Association, and was associated with 
Weston Gales in the foundation of the 
Detroit Symphony Society. As a 
teacher of piano and organ he 
occupied a high position in the city 
for thirty years. 

His family includes his widow, Mrs. 
Ada B. Corey, also a musician and 
writer, and a stepdaughter, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Davies. 





Leaves Organ for Finance. 

James M. Helfenstein, the retiring 
organist of Grace Church, New York, 
who for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been its organist and choir- 
master, has given up these duties for, 
finance. He has entered the uptowm 
branch of Speyer & Co., at 507 Fifth 
avenue. The news of his retirement 
as head of the music department of 
Grace Church became known with the 
announcement from Boston that 
Ernest Mitchell, organist and choir- 
master at Trinity Church in Boston 
for twelve years, will go to Grace 
Church in the autumn. Twenty-seven 
vears ago this spring Mr. Helfenstein 
went from All Angels’ Church to 
Grace as organist and choirmaster. 
Being a member of a family group 
that has been associated with the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of New York 
for many generations, the develop- 
ment of his ideas for the improvement 
of church choirs and church -music 
was watched with wide interest. 


Wins the Swift & Co. Prize. 

Samuel Richards Gaines, composer, 
of Columbus, Ohio, won the second 
annual competition in music composi- 
tion offered by the Swift & Co. Male 
Chorus. Mr. Gaines’ setting for Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Hunting Song” was 
awarded the prize of $100 over a field 
of seventy-one entrants. Mr. Gaines 
is conductor of the Musical Art So- 
ciety of Columbus. Compositions sub- 
mitted by Iowerth W. Prosser, Chi- 
cago; Richard Kieserling, Newark, N. 
J.. and Sumner Salter, director of mu- 
sic at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., were awarded honorable men- 
tion. 
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PILCHER 


ESTABLISHED 1820 
ESSE QUAM VIDERI 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 










HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 


PIPE ORGANS 
LOUISVILLE, KY.. 





CLARENCE EDDY 


oRGAN RECITALS 
ORGAN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Residence: 5357 Wayne Avenue, Chicago 


RECENT NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS: 


Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, 
Florida, Feb. 20, 1922: “Clarence Eddy, 
master organist, composer, idealist, was 
in the city yesterday and in the after- 
noon delighted a great throng at the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception 
playing a beautiful program, with the 
new and the old of organ music alter- 
nated—and always delightful. In addi- 
tion to this feast, for which his many 
admirers in this city were prepared, a 
new and most enjoyable feature of the 
afternoon recital was the introduction of 
Mrs. Grace Morei Eddy, an artist well 
known elsewhere although for the first 
time heard here. Mr. Eddy is a national 
institution; he has played in every town 
of importance in the United States, not 
once but many times, and each year 
seems to add to the brilliance of his 
touch, the thoughtful interpretation of 
the great composers, the understanding 
of every phase of grand organ possibil- 
ities, * Mrs. Eddy appeared twice 
during the afternoon and on each occa- 
sion won the assemblage with her very 
beautiful contralto and her perfect ar- 
tistry. * * * The coming of Mrs. Eddy 
with Clarence Eddy this season added 


Telephone: Sunnyside 6150 


much to the recital yesterday—we hope 
they both will come again and soon.” 

Daily Metropolis, Miami, Florida, Feb. 
27, 1922: “A beautiful and spacious home 
fronting on Biscayne bay, enjoying the 
quiet of the Sabbath afternoon. A per- 
fect Miami winter day, truly a “June” 
one. A wonderful organ, played by a 
great artist. Superb aneing. by his 
noted wife. * * * Mrs. ddy was 
heard for the first ‘time in this commun- 
ity, and her rich and colorful contralto 
gave much pleasure. She sings with much 
feeling and her interpretations were 
highly praised.” 

The Herald, Miami, Florida, Feb. 27, 
1922: “Mr. Eddy ranks among the great- 
est organists of this country, and his 
reputation rests not only on his knowl- 
edge of music and of his chosen instru- 
ment but on the rare individuality of his 
interpretations of organ literature. ® 
* Mr. Eddy’s wealth of imagination 
makes his programs a series of tone pic- 
tures, vivid and compelling. Mrs. Eddy 
has a rich, deep voice and sang two de- 
lightful groups of songs which were 
enthusiastically received.” 














ARPARD E. 


DESIGNER and BUILDER of 


ORGANS 


FOR 


Churches 


Auditoriums 


OFFICE 
156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


FAZAKAS 


Residences 


FACTORY 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Hoyt’s Two Ply Organ 
Pipe Metal 


Hoyt’s 
String Tone Metal 








Making New Friends Daily 
There Must be a Reason 








Hoyt Metal Company 


‘‘Originators of Two Ply Organ Pipe Metal’’ 


300 N. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 


111 Broadway 
New York 


ae ROBERT-MORTON 


a reproduction of the Symphony Orchestra 


—moro vividly 7 
ittorprots the, 
roal action 

He SCreen StL 

















Organs for Churches, Hails and Theatres 
THE AMERICAN PHOTO PLAYER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
109 Golden Gate Ave. 


1600 Broadway 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 








School for Theatre Organ Playing 


American Conservatory of Music 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
FRANK VAN DUSEN, A. A. G. O., Director 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 11 


The School is equipped with two modern three-manual 
organs of theatre type and with several modern two-manual 
organs. 

Elementary Course is given, which thoroughly prepares 
pupils for practical theatre playing. Advanced Courses are 
offered to better equip professional theatre organists. 

Special attention given to theatre repertoire and solo 
playing. Screen experience afforded to pupils. 

More than fifty of Frank Van Dusen’s pupils are now 
holding good positions in Chicago Theatres. Address FRANK 
VAN DUSEN, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


FACTORIES OF HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Alliance, Ohio 


There is significance in the fact that for a quarter of a 
century the factories of Hillgreen, Lane & Co., Alliance, 
Ohio, have never closed their doors a moment for lack of 
work, but have steadily enlarged their equipment and ex- 
tended their market, having installed their organs in well-nigh 
all sections of this continent and on some of the islands of the 
sea. 

The best of materials, the most artistic voicing, and a 
system of construction brought close to perfection in its 
simplicity and dependableness are the characteristics of 
their work; while a policy of fair treatment, accommodation 
to their patrons, and general good will is made possible by 
their organization. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Alliance, Ohio 

















L. D. Morris Organ Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


If it is SATISFACTORY SERVICE you want we can 
furnish it. See us about the regular care of your 
organ or any special work required. 


@ur electric fan blowers are all steel, with shafts 
properly supported, having direct connected dynamos 
without belts. The quietest and most efficient blower 
on the market. 


Telephone Harrison 3051 64 E. Van Buren St. 











THE TECHNIQUER 


The Master Key to Technique. An inven- 
tion for stretching the hand, strengthening 
and giving flexibility to the fingers and wrist. 
Of great value to Pianists, Organists, Vio- 
linists, Cellists and all hand performers. 


It is portable and weighs less than two 
pounds. Recommended and used by many 
musicians of eminence. 


Your inquiry will not obligate you in any 
way, so write today for full information. 


M. HALLER FREY 


8 East Market Street York, Pennsylvania 
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~ MOLLER 
PIPE ORGANS 


Have been the choice of 3400 discriminating buyers 
after thorough investigation. 


While we have built many of America’s largest and 
most favorably known organs, we give equal attention 
to smaller installations and every MOller Organ is backed 
by a guarantee that contains no evasive phrases and for 
which we are fully responsible. 


In the personnel of our organization are found special- 
ists of wide experience in every department of organ 
building and the present Moller Organ is the result of 
their combined experience, study and skill. 


Every reader of the Diapason has a cordial invitation 
to visit our factory and to personally investigate our 
methods and the materials, workmanship and voicing that 
have made the demand for Moller Pipe Organs the largest 
in the history of the industry. 


If you get a MOller Organ you will get satisfaction 
in price and service. 


Booklets and specifications on request. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Hagerstown, Maryland 








HIGH GRADE 
PIPE ORGANS 








Scientifically Designed 











The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Connecticut 














The 
Liberty Chime 
Products 


Eventually you will 
use them 


Where superior tonal quality 
is required, Liberty Chime 
Products are essential. 


Sole Manufacturers 


The KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., Inc. 


1751 Addison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Manufacturers of 


Organ Stops 
for 
Seventy-five Years 


Samuel Pierce 
Organ Pipe 
Company 


Reading Mass. 


1847-1922 


Metal and Wood 
ORGAN STOPS 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Organ Reed Stops 
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The Value of a Name 


For sixty-two years there has been building a good name 
for the Odell Organ. 

This good name has been built by producing a superior 
instrument—the best that skill, patient care, and conscien- 
tious effort can produce—and keeping that product uniformly 
good year after year. 


A host of musical people have learned that 


DELL 
Oren 


are always dignified and dependable and that the Odell 
name is a badge of merit. 

We highly prize the reputation of the Odell Organization 
for it is a guarantee and assurance to the musical world 
that any organ bearing the Odell name is of the finest 


products of its time. 


J. H. @C.S. Odell @ Co. 


407-409 West 42nd Street 
New Yort City 


Established 1859 





A\ustin Organs 


CAAA 


MANY famous organs of Austin make stand 

in auditoriums, cathedrals, churches and 
motion picture palaces. Over one hundred in- 
struments of four-manual capacity. Another 
giant organ is to be added—that for the Cin- 
cinnati Music Hall—the cost of which will run 
into many thousands. Other auditorium organs 
of great size bearing the Austin name are in 
the famous Mormon Temple at Salt Lake; 
Auditorium Armory, Atlanta; San Francisco 
Auditorium; Auditoriums in Portland, Maine; 
Melrose, Mass.; Pueblo, Colo.; Saginaw, 
Mich., etc. 


The fame gained at first through unusual tonal 

_quality and absolutely first-class construction 
has steadily grown. “There is nothing finer 
in the world than a fine Austin.” 


HOON 


Austin Organ Company 


171 Woodland Street Hartford, Conn. 














Ninety-Five Years of Uninterrupted Success 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 


Personal unbiased investigation has 
convinced many well qualified judges that 
the latest Hook & Hastings Organs are 
unequalled in tone and in mechanism. 


Hotel Hemenway 
Boston 
Mase 
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HookeHastings Co 
Kendal Green, UMass. 


Teer Sire, 

I have had the pleasure of playing 
for more than ten years, what T consider the 
most eatisfactory Church Organ that it has ever 
been ay privelege to preside at, during ay long 
exoerience as an active’ church orzaniet, 

I wish to put in writing what T have 
eo aany times voiced to you, my deep anpreciation 
of the tonal) quality and tie mechanical reliability; 
abc I aleo feel that I am not everstating it, when 
I say that the Diapasone particularly, have never 
been surpassed in any organ that J havo ever heard, 

I would like also to take this epportunify 
to thank you for the many courtesiee and the desire 
to co-operate you have always shown in o11 mettere 
pertaining to the welfare of the organ in The Pirst 
Church of Ohrist, Scientist in Boston. 

You have my very best wishes for 
continued success in the splendid work, which I 
know you aré doing for the naintainence and 
advancement of the true spirit of organ building. 


Sincercly yours, 


Cnet. AT 


Orgenist , the First Church of Chriet, Soientfiet, 
Boston. 

















ay 


Qangerin([Jeickhardt (6. 


1129124 Burreu Srreet 
MILWAUKEE , WISCONSIN, U.S.A, 


























